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Statement of Purpose 


tablished as an educational agency to promote 

the study and discussion of problems confront- 
ing Jews in the world today. Two overwhelming 
changes in the context of our Jewish existence—on 
the one hand, the destruction of one-third of world 
Jewry, which has erased many political and cultural 
landmarks, and on the other, the rise of the State 
of Israel, which has opened broad new horizons— 
call for a reexamination of basic concepts and the 
ways to Jewish fulfillment. Equally grave and equally 
difficult to answer in traditional terms, are the fate- 
ful questions that face a world aghast at the threat 
of its own annihilation. It is against this background 
that MipstreamM, A Quarterly Jewish Review, has 
been conceived. 


Ake THEopoR HERZL FounpDATION has been es- 


In sponsoring MipstrEAM, a Zionist publication, 
we are committed, above all, to free inquiry. We 
conceive Zionism as, in essence, a questioning of the 
Jewish status quo, and as a steady confrontation of 
the problems of Jewish existence. It is our hope that 
MipsTREAM will offer critical interpretation of the 
past, a searching examination of the present, and 
afford a medium for considered and independent 
opinion and for creative cultural expression. 


MipstrREAM is not an official organ, nor do the 
publishers and editors necessarily identify themselves 
with views expressed in its pages. It is, rather, our 
purpose to enable a wide range of thought to appear 
in the columns of this magazine. 
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from the four corners 





Science and Statecraft 


By J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


HERE ARE great differences among 

scientists and among statesmen, and 
there are great differences between 
science and statecraft. There is room 
for a Weizmann or a Franklin — and 
more than room — for those rare men 
who are at home in both worlds, and 
masters in both. There is room for the 
inventor, canny, narrow, and dedicated, 
and for the teacher, whose love of the 
beauty of nature and the understanding 
of it is an end in itself, and without 
whom this society of ours can hardly 
transmit from generation to generation 
the tradition of learning, the accumu- 
lated insight and understanding of the 
past. There is room for all these, and 
if statecraft were a requirement of 
them, most would wither and disap- 
pear. The stereotype of the statesman, 
with his diplomatic garb and speech, 
is so, I believe, deeply harmful, that 
in this country at least it has not made 
easier the lot of those who must rep- 
resent us abroad, and must give voice to 
policy. But the stereotype of the scien- 
tist is also not only harmful, but also 
deeply untrue. One reason why the 
popular image of the scientist is so 
repugnant is that in fact the different 
qualities which make the life of science 
are barely compatible in one human 
spirit. When they are so compressed, 
the result is indeed inhuman. And be- 
tween science and statecraft there are 
differences so profound that it is a 
tribute to human variety that men can 
be found to practice one or the other, 
and that we are right to greet as a 
welcome miracle those very few who 
can do both. 


Think only of this: every political 
act is unique; its history, its present 
form, its future issue will not arise 
again. We all know how dangerous it 
is to treat the analogies of history as 
identities, and how wrong it sounds 
when we are told of some present crisis 
that it is identical with one past. The 
kind of wisdom, understanding, and 
foresight that makes for statesmanship 


is largely other than that which helps. 


us find our way to new truth in science. 
Error in science plays an essential part; 
it is from its correction that we learn, 
and by its commission that we learn 
the limits of what we know. It is the 
essence of the success of the experi- 
mental method. We may have the im- 
pression that there are today in the 
world statesmen motivated by a desire 
to see the consequences of error fully 
enacted; but neither of our enemies nor 
of ourselves can we quite entertain this 
hypothesis as to the sources of their 
action. 

The three realms, that of pure science, 
that of technology, and that of politics 
or the making of policy, are separate. 
Each has its own virtue, its own style, 
its own canons different from the oth- 
ers. Each is hard enough to test the 
quality of man. But though they are 
separate, they are not unrelated. Tech- 
nology and science nourish each other, 
so that in today’s world at least, neither 
is wholly thinkable without the other. 
There is an unceasing traffic between 
them, and many are talented in both 
realms. Policy can foster science, and 
promote technology; or it can stifle and 
subvert them. It can be refreshed and 
strengthened by technology, and en- 
nobled by knowledge, as it can be cor- 
rupted by false knowledge and seduced 


by gimmickry. 
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Thus the problem of politics or state- 
craft in an increasingly technical world 
is, like so many of our human prob- 
lems today, one of communication. It 
is, of course, best solved when men 
expert in one realm are masters in 
another, and if the technocratic view 
that all scientists are statesmen is ludi- 
crously false, it does not follow that the 
other rule, that no scientists are states- 
men, is universally true. The Enlight- 
enment, when science was simpler and 
society smaller, was a great day for the 
scientist-statesman, and Jefferson and 
Franklin left this imprint in the origins 
of the United States as a country; 
throughout the Nineteenth Century 
this tradition remained strong in 
France. 


I have the impression that in the 
decades just passed, our country, the 
United States, has not been poor in 
those rare birds, the scientists with 
some feeling for politics in its wide, 
Aristotelian sense, and even for affairs 
of state. We are not without our debts 
to them. I think it no accident that the 
presidency of Israel, which had been 
held by Weizmann, was offered next to 
Einstein. I think that Einstein was as 
right to decline as Weizmann to accept. 
This does not, I think, reflect on Ein- 
stein’s humanity, but attests it. His ex- 
pressions of despair, with which his 
later years were filled, were indeed a 
witness to his immense hopes, hopes 
that hardly suited him for the practices 
of statecraft. 


"Sa grerebigen teh between disparate 
realms cannot rest wholly on the 
happy accident of eminent practition- 
ers in both. It is made easy by the com- 
mon civility of a small community; it 
is made easy by the serious talk among 
friends; and by that trait of intimacy, 
of wholeness, and of responsibility 
which we find when a few men feel 
themselves alone with their problems. 
Where men can talk to each other, 
knowing each other as men, they will, 
across the gulf of their different inter- 
ests and expertise, recognize a common 


§ 


human bond; where men can talk and 
work together in quiet intimacy, they 
will sense the weight of the other’s 
problems, the drift of his intention, the 
hope that underlies his words. Part of 
the nostalgia which touches the foreign 
visitor to Israel lies in the sense that in 
Israel still, despite its great growth, 
there is a human community of man- 
ageable size. Men can talk together as 
friends, and need not deal with one 
another through committees, delega- 
tions, memoranda, and the inevitable 
proliferation of pigeon holes and 
clerks. The span of human attention is 
wide, and we are, we are told, a most 
adaptable species; but it is also lim- 
ited, and when we must deal with vast 
assemblages of people, inevitably we 
abstract, we codify, and we dehuman- 
ize. The small community has not lost 
the element of human unity, combin- 
ing and reconciling the diverse in one 
great character that is indeed the image 
of a man. We in the super powers, in 
one way or another, are entangled in 
this problem of size. The number of 
scientists among us about doubles every 
decade, and the departments of the 
government may often rival them in 
their rate of growth and growing com- 
plication. 


Even Israel will probably not be im- 
mune to these problems. One grave 
and deep-lying problem is indeed being 
talked of and faced up to: the problem 
of the transmission of culture in the 
change from a pioneering to an estab- 
lished society. Israel’s needs in tech- 
nology are very great; its hopes in 
science are commensurate. The future 
should see, and will see, a great flower- 
ing of learning and skill, in which the 
Institute at Rehovot will play its spe- 
cial part, setting the pace, straining the 
standards upward, a part of the coun- 
try, a part of the international life of 
science, and yet, for all that, separate 
and, we hope, reasonably small. But 
the practical needs of the country will 
mean that a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the people are involved with 
and are the beneficiaries of higher edu- 
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cation. This need is widely discussed, 
and is manifest even to an outsider. ... 
As of today Israel still has a reprieve 
from the curse of bigness, and serves to 
remind us of what a small band of 
devoted men can do when they can 
understand one another as friends, and 
can build a common purpose on a 
common experience and shared knowl- 
edge. 

But Israel, in the not too remote fu- 
ture, and most of the rest of us today, 
have to live with the problem of big- 
ness. It is a very different problem in 
the acquisition of knowledge, in sci- 
ence, from what it is in the formulation 
and execution of policy in government. 
For us in science, it makes formidable 
educational problems and it leads to 
ramification and specialization. But 
these in themselves are not evils. It is 
through specialization that knowledge 
advances farther and deeper, and since 
we are concerned with learning, we 
rightly hope and find that what is rele- 
vant in one branch is discovered by 
practitioners of another, often not as 
rapidly as in a smaller world, but in 
good time. So the world of knowledge, 
immense and growing, is full of fruitful 
contacts, each part pursuing an almost 
autonomous life, but not quite, each 
often helping to advance another, all 
in a great open system. 

If there are to be effective and inti- 
mate relations between science and 
statecraft in an age of bigness, they 
must rest on one clear foundation; they 
must rest on the possibility of preserv- 
ing, in spite of bigness, the intimacy 
and the human directness which we 
know in smaller societies, and of keep- 
ing open the possibility that men will 
cross from one realm into the other 
without losing both. They must rest on 
a dedication to an open society, with 
all the prospects of disorder and all of 
the inevitable eclecticism that that 
brings with it. Our every act must 
facilitate communication in depth 
among us; our every act must preserve 
the integrity of communication, and 
embody a solicitude that men can tell 
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one another the truth as they see it with 
all the effort, all the devotion which 
such telling takes. Big societies can be 
tyrannies, or they can die of strangu- 
lation of the intellect; that is why we 
have for so long and often warned of 
the dangers of secrecy, which inhibits 
free and honest talk where it is most 
needed, which dries up the sources of 
wisdom that comes from the converse 
of men with one another. That is why 
we have tended to regard classification 
as a poison, perhaps necessary in small 
doses, and in extremis, but dangerous 
to the system, and to be constantly 
guarded. It is because we have under- 
stood the difficulty of reconciling the 
steadfastness which is the necessity of 
statecraft, with the open mindedness 
which a changing, challenging, difficult, 
complex world requires, that we would 
keep open to the greatest extent, and 
with care and love, the channels by 
which men can talk with one another 
and help one another to understand 
and to decide. 


NE MAY ask, looking back over the 

last decade or two, whether in 
fact the habits and values and virtues 
of science have contributed to state- 
craft. I believe that they have, in a 
modest way. The works of science, as 
opposed to its spirit, have clearly per- 
vaded all the great issues; they under- 
lay the technology which made possible 
the recovery of Western Europe from 
the physical ravages and disorder of 
the Second World War, and indeed the 
rise of Israel, which is in part a part of 
that, though it is, of course, also much 
more. They have raised the vision, and 
begun to contribute in various ways 
and with various sorrows and dangers 
to the enrichment of the poor three- 
quarters of mankind, with hopes and 
doubts as to whether this can be done 
with a misery less than that which 
marked the enrichment of Europe, that 
Marx described so well and with such 
passion, though he could not foresee its 


(Continued on page 105) 
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REUBEN AINSZTEIN, whose article, “The Polish Jews Need Not Have 
Died,” appeared in our Autumn 1958 issue, came to England from 
Poland in 1943. He is a frequent contributor to the London Times 
Literary Supplement and other periodicals. 


The Fate of Soviet Jewry 


By REUBEN 


HEN IN 1563 Muscovite 
troops occupied Polotsk in 
Bielorussia in the course 
of their war against the Polish-Lithu- 
anian Kingdom, they found among the 
inhabitants a small Jewish community. 
Faced with members of that people, 
whose very presence on Russian soil 
was regarded (since the discovery of the 
“Judaizing Heresy” some eighty years 
earlier) as a threat to “Holy Russia’s” 
faith, the Muscovite commander asked 
his overlord, Grand Duke Ivan the 
Terrible, what he was to do with them. 
Ivan the Terrible replied that the Jews 
of Polotsk were to be given the choice 
of conversion or being drowned in the 
local river. The Muscovite commander 
narrowed down their choice by having 
them drowned in the Dvina. 

Russia was so determined to remain 
Judenrein that in 1610 the Boyars of 
Moscow made it a condition for their 
acceptance of a Polish king on their 
throne that “the Jews shall not be al- 
lowed to enter the Muscovite Empire 
either on business or in connection with 
any other affairs.” Yet in the eighteenth 
century Russia suddenly found herself in 
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possession of the largest compact num- 
ber of Jews in the world as a result of her 
acquisition of her share in the partition 
of Poland. Since then the rulers of Rus- 
sia have never quite known what to do 
with the Jews within their borders. 
Their policies toward their Jewish sub- 
jects have been characterized by a po- 
larity not unlike the attitude of Ivan 
the Terrible towards the Jews of Po- 
lotsk. These policies have ranged from 
one extreme of offering Russian Jews 
the opportunity to commit voluntary 
national suicide through baptism or to- 
tal assimilation to the other extreme of 
trying to cause them to disappear 
through terrorist measures bordering 
on genocide. 

Soviet Jewry today is passing through 
one of those phases in Russian history, 
when the rulers, having tried one ex- 
treme and failed, are not quite certain 
whether to swing to the other. Yet at 
this critical moment in Russian-Jewish 
history we know little about the inter- 
nal situation of Soviet Jewry, its 
chances of survival as a national group, 
its economic and social structure, and 
its deepest fears and aspirations. Re- 
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ports brought back by Jewish visitors 
to the Soviet Union are mostly of dubi- 
ous value, for most of them do not 
know Russian and their mental picture 
of what Russian Jews should be like is 
based on traditions derived from immi- 
grant grandparents. This is particularly 
evident from the reports of Jewish 
journalists who, having visited the syna- 
gogue of Moscow and seen the few hun- 
dred old and poor Jews attending it, 
have not hesitated to draw general con- 
clusions regarding the economic and 
social position of Soviet Jewry. 

A correct assessment of the present 
and future of Soviet Jewry is therefore 
bound to be of an inductive rather 
than of a deductive nature, and would 
have to be based on such known factors 
as Soviet doctrine, Russian history, and 
all that we know of the past and pres- 
ent of Soviet Jewry. Unfortunately, we 
know very little about the social and 
economic structure of Soviet Jewry 
since the end of the war. 


NY ANALYsIs of Soviet Communist 

doctrine regarding the Jews cannot 
leave out Lenin’s views. His attitude to 
the Jewish problem in Russia was es- 
sentially a product of the nineteenth 
century. For him the Jewish problem 
was almost entirely one of anti-Semit- 
ism, and the latter the product of eco- 
nomic conflicts rationalized in terms of 
religious and nationalist hatreds. He 
believed that the Jewish problem was 
being successfully solved through as- 
similation in the capitalist West, even 
though it was only partly liberated 
from the worst forms of religious and 
nationalist fanaticism and obscurant- 
ism. In his “Critical Remarks Concern- 
ing the National Problem,” written in 
1913, Lenin said: 

Of the total number of ten and a 


half million Jews in the world, more 
than half live in Russia and Galicia, 


in backward and half-civilized coun-. 


tries, which by force hold their Jews 
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in the position of a caste. The sec- 
ond half lives in the civilized world 
and there the segregation of Jews as 
a caste does not exist. There the 
great universal and progressive fea- 
tures of Jewish culture have found 
expression: its internationalism, its 
response to the progressive move- 
ments of the epoch. The percent- 
age of Jews in the democratic and 
proletarian movements is  every- 
where higher than the percentage of 
Jews in the total population... 

In the civilized world the a 
are not a nation; there they have 
achieved the highest degree of as- 
similation, say Kautsky and O. 
Bauer. In Galicia and Russia the 
Jews are not a nation; there they are 
unfortunately (not through any 
fault of their own, but through that 
of the Purishkeviches) still a caste. 


In Lenin’s view, the Jews were not a 
nation and any attempt to turn them 
into one was the work of “a partisan 
of the old and caste-like in the Jewish 
group, an accomplice of the rabbis and 
bourgeois.” This remained his convic- 
tion even though after the Bolshevik 
seizure of power he had to admit that 
assimilation—especially linguistic as- 
similation—might take some time, and 
that to succeed it had to be voluntary. 
Hence his insistence on fostering Yid- 
dish schools, the organization of a Yid- 
dish press, etc., because these would 
help to draw the Yiddish-speaking 
masses into the vortex of revolutionary 
changes unleashed by the October Rev- 
olution. As for Jewish Communists, 
their duty, according to Lenin, was to 
contribute “their share [in both Rus- 
sian and Yiddish] to the creation of an 
international culture of the labor move- 
ment. .. .” Thus the survival of Yid- 
dish, in Lenin’s view during the last 
two or three years of his life, was tem- 
porary and justified only insofar as it 
served as an auxiliary language to Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian and Bielorussian, the 
languages of the peoples in whose midst 
nearly all Soviet Jews lived. 








THE FATE OF SOVIET JEWRY 


Lenin’s views on the Jewish question 
in Russia were formulated in the course 
of polemics with the Bund and were 
on the whole of a tactical rather than 
doctrinal nature. Stalin’s views ex- 
pressed in ‘Marxism and the National 
Question,” which also appeared in 1913, 
were of an unmistakably pontifical 
nature. Today, when Khrushchev speaks 
of a return to “a Leninist national pol- 
icy,” he really has in mind a return to 
the pattern established by Stalin in the 
1920’s and 1930’s. For Lenin, always 
expecting the outbreak of a world revo- 
lution as a result of which “all nations 
will amalgamate and national peculi- 
arities and languages will die out,” was 
only partly responsible for the shaping 
of the multinational Soviet state as we 
know it today. 


Stalin’s approach to the Jewish prob- 
lem was based on two fundamental 
principles. First, he absolutely rejected 
the conception of the inherent desira- 
bility of national existence. To him a 
nation was “a historical category be- 
longing to a definite epoch, the epoch 
of rising capitalism.” Secondly, he be- 
lieved—and always acted in accordance 
with this belief even when it affected 
his own people, the Georgians—that 
whenever the interests of Communism 
clashed with the interests of national- 
ism, the latter must give way. The ac- 
tions of the present Soviet leaders in 
Hungary show that they have remained 
true to Stalin’s principles. 


As regards the Jewish problem, Stalin 
denied even the existence of a Jewish 
nation. He declared: “A nation is a 
historically evolved, stable community 
of language, territory, economic life 
and psychological make-up manifested 
in a community of culture,” and “. . . it 
is sufficient for a single of these char- 
acteristics to be absent, and the nation 
ceases to be a nation.” The Jews might 
possess common national characteristics, 
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“but they cannot be said to constitute 
a single nation if they are economically 
disunited, inhabit different territories, 
speak different languages, etc.” He 
therefore foresaw for them in Commu- 
nist Russia a fate different from that of 
peoples with own national territories. 

Thus while he envisaged as early as 
1913 the system of the present Soviet 
republics in the form of “national 
autonomy for such crystallized units as 
Poland, Lithuania, the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus etc.,” the Jews, lacking “a 
large and stable stratum associated with 
the soil, which would naturally rivet 
the nation,” were to become assimil- 
ated. 

This, however, did not mean that 
during a transition period the Jews 


-should not be granted extensive rights 


in the use of their own language, 
schools, courts of law and even the use 
of Yiddish in local administrative or- 
gans. For, to quote Stalin, “There can 
be no possibility of a full development 
of the intellectual faculties of the Tar- 
tar or Jewish worker if he is not al- 
lowed to use his native language at 
meetings and lectures, and if his schools 
are closed down.” 

Lenin’s and Stalin’s views on Yiddish 
and the future of Jewish culture were 
shared by most Jewish Communist lead- 
ers. Thus Semyon Dimandshteyn, Com- 
missar for Jewish National Affairs dur- 
ing the immediate post-Revolution 
period, stated in September 1918: 


Insofar as we speak a distinct lan- 
guage, it is our duty to impart to the 
Jewish masses a knowledge of their 
own language and to satisfy their 
needs in this language. . . . But we 
are not fanatics of the Yiddish lan- 
guage either. . . . It is quite possible 
that the richer and stronger lan- 
guages of the more developed peo- 
ples will in the near future crowd 
out Yiddish in every land. We, Com- 
munists, will shed no tears should 
this come to pass, and we shall do 
nothing to obstruct the process. 


HE REMARKABLE development of 

Yiddish culture early in the history 
of the Soviet Union thus took place 
contrary to the forecasts and wishes of 
most Communist leaders, especially the 
Jews among them. This development 
was in the first place made possible by 
Lenin’s realization that national differ- 
ences in Russia were too powerful easily 
to be eliminated, and that any at- 
tempt at enforced linguistic assimilation 
was synonymous with Russification, 
which in the eyes of the national minor- 
ities was associated with czarism. More- 
over, as an individual he belonged to the 
type of Russian intellectual who was 
deeply and honestly ashamed of his 
country’s record of national oppression, 
while as a revolutionary leader he at- 
tached great importance to winning 
the support of the nationalities inhabit- 
ing the western part of the former Rus- 
sian Empire. Conscious of the intellec- 
tual backwardness and political inertia 
of the mass of the Russian people, he 
more than once expressed the opinion 
that without the presence of large num- 
bers of Polish, Jewish, Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Estonian workers evacu- 
ated before the German advance into 
the interior of Russia, the February 
and October revolutions might not have 
succeeded. Furthermore, convinced that 
the power of the West would be broken 
in Asia and Africa as a result of the 
national awakening of the colonial 
peoples he was concerned during the 
last years of his life about a solution of 
the nationality problems in the Cauca- 
sus and Soviet Central Asia that would 
not repel the peoples of the East. (This 
brought him into conflict with Stalin 
and Dzerzhinsky over their ruthless 
treatment of the Georgians, which did 
not come to a showdown only because 
of Lenin’s death.) 


The Jews thus profited from the 
national liberties granted to the other 
peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union. In 
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1918, when the Bolsheviks needed the 
support of the Jewish masses in their 
war against the Whites, a Commissariat 
for Jewish Affairs was established. This 
gave way to a mere Department in the 
People’s Commissariat for National 
Affairs, which by the end of 1923 was 
staffed by a single official. Nevertheless, 
Jewish Sections of the Communist Party 
survived until 1930, when they were 
finally liquidated, “In order to over- 
come once and for all the nationalist 
tendencies still observable in the activi- 
ties of the Jewish Sections.” Though 
only a pale shadow of the extra-terri- 
torial instrument for running Jewish 
affairs envisaged by the Bund in its 
dream of Jewish national-autonomy, 
these Jewish Sections nevertheless at- 
tracted large numbers of former Bund- 
ists and Labor Zionists who under 
mounting difficulties used them to pre- 
serve and develop Jewish culture. In 
this they were helped by such person- 
ages as Gorky and Kalinin, who did 
not share Stalin’s view that Jewish sur- 
vival was only a matter of “petrified 
religious rites and fading psychological 
relics.” Kalinin even went so far as to 
express his regret at the dwindling 
number of Russian Jews caused by 
mixed marriages: “The Jewish people 
face a great task, that of preserving its 
nationality. . . .” He was immediately 
attacked by the Yevsektsia leaders, who 
through the mouth of the former Bund- 
ist Chemerinsky retorted: “Why do we 
have to agree with his view on the 
preservation of the nation? The Party 
has issued no such directives.” 


TT" jEwisH Communists in Russia 
all agreed on one point: the need 
to change the social and economic 
structure of Russian Jewry. All through 
the 1920's they tried to attain this end 
through the mass settlement of Jews on 
the land. Although very rarely stated 
explicitly, they believed that only by 
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becoming peasants would the Jews cease 
to be regarded as aliens by the pre- 
dominantly peasant peoples in whose 
midst they lived. It was a justified as- 
sumption, for the vast majority of Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians and _ Bielorussians 
looked upon the urban Jews as much 
more alien than even the German col- 
onists, although they had lived in the 
country much longer than the Ger- 
mans. 

In this the Yevsektsia, working 
through the Commission for Rural Set- 
tlement of Jewish Toilers (Komzet) 
sponsored by Mikhail Kalinin, failed. 
While 10.1 percent of all gainfully em- 
ployed Soviet Jews were engaged in 
agriculture in 1930 this percentage 
dropped to 5.8 by 1939. There can be 
little doubt about the main cause of 
this failure to turn Soviet Jewry into a 
predominantly peasant people. To 
make the Jews a people resembling 
economically and socially the three Slav 
peoples in whose midst they lived 
would have meant in the 1920’s turning 
some 80 percent of them into peasants. 
Even in 1937, when Soviet industriali- 
zation and collectivization were getting 
rapidly under way, it would have meant 
turning 57.9 percent of all Soviet Jews 
into collective farmers. Such a process 
obviously ran counter to the course of 
Soviet development, which was directed 
toward maximum industrialization. As 
soon as Stalin’s Five Year Plans began 
to change the face of the Soviet Union, 
the Jews, as the only truly urban ele- 
ment in Soviet society, became too 
valuable to the state to be allowed to 
take the economically and socially ret- 
rogressive step of becoming peasants. 
Even today, when 40 percent of the 
Soviet Union’s inhabitants still earn a 
living from the land (compared with 
the 12 percent in the United States) the 
process of urbanization is far from com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, the creation of a 
large Jewish peasant class might have 
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succeeded contrary to economic trends, 
if Russian Jewry as a whole had been 
determined to make the process suc- 
ceed, and if the Soviet government 
had created the necessary conditions 
for this. But such an act of communal 
determination on the part of Soviet 
Jewry could take place only if the crea- 
tion of a Jewish peasantry had been 
presented to it as an act of national 
salvation. This was precisely what the 
Communist leaders and the Yevsektsia 
refused to do, because it would have 
meant admitting that the Jews are a 
nation. All the Yevsektsia was prepared 
to see in the transformation of a large 
number of Jews into peasants was the 
solution of their individual problems. 
But on these terms there was no reason 
why a Jew from a Bielorussian shtetl 
should not seek improvement of his 
condition by becoming a skilled worker 
or technician in one of the many new 
industrial enterprises rising in the cities. 

It is against this historical back- 
ground that we must see the Birobidjan 
venture. To Communists of Kalinin’s 
or Gorky’s type, convinced that the 
Jews were a people worth preserving, 
it seemed obvious that once it had been 
decided to create a Jewish peasantry, 
there was every reason to settle them 
in a single area where they would be- 
come the majority of the population 
and thus provide, in Stalin’s words, 
“a large and stable stratum . . . which 
would naturally rivet the nation.” 
Many former Bund and Poale Zion 
members were naturally attracted by a 
territorialist solution, although they 
did their best to conceal the hopes 
raised in them by such a solution. For 
a time it seemed as if Kalinin and his 
supporters had swayed the Stalin-domi- 
nated Politburo to their view. 

In the 1920’s and early 1930's Stalin 
was not yet the absolute ruler he be- 
came later and able to ignore complete- 
ly views differing from his own. Al- 
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though convinced that the Jews “were 
a nation whose future is denied and 
whose existence has still to be proved,” 
he must have agreed to the Birobidjan 
project in deference to views held by 
men like Kalinin, as well as for reasons 
of a political and military nature, in 
view of the fear of Japanese aggression 
and of the penetration of Chinese set- 
tlers from Manchuria into the unin- 
habited spaces of eastern Siberia. 
Though of less importance, Birobidjan 
served as a propaganda weapon for 
Communists active among the Jewish 
masses of Eastern Europe and the 
United States. 

When in the late 1930’s the danger 
of Chinese colonization receded and the 
growing industrial might of Russia 
made Soviet leaders less anxious about 
Japanese aggression, the military argu- 
ment in favor of Jewish settlement in 
the Soviet Far East ceased to influence 
Stalin’s thinking, and the Soviet state 
machine was henceforward used to pre- 
vent largescale Jewish emigration from 
European Russia. But the fiction of 
an autonomous Jewish Province was 
allowed to survive because of its propa- 
ganda value abroad. 


$ THE OCTOBER Revolution recedes 
A in time, Soviet Communist dogma 
plays an ever decreasing part in shap- 
ing Soviet policies towards Jews, while 
the latent forces in Russian history as- 
sume an ever growing and decisive role. 
It is these forces that today mainly de- 
termine the position of Soviet Jewry. 
During the first years of the Com- 
munist régime, its leaders riding on the 
high tide of revolutionary fervor be- 
lieved that they could change almost 
everything in Russia, including reli- 
gious beliefs and ingrained attitudes 
toward national minorities. So long as 
Lenin lived, no concessions of principle 
were made by the Communist leader- 
ship to the dead hand of Russian his- 
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tory in the matter of anti-Semitism. 
But with Stalin’s victory against the 
Old Bolsheviks, the permanent forces 
of Russian history began gradually but 
inexorably to assert themselves. The 
fact that Stalin was not a Russian 
accelerated this process, because he felt 
much more vulnerable in dealing with 
the source of his power—the Russian 
people—than Lenin who was a Russian. 
Having told Russian Communists that 
they could change the face of their 
country without the help of the more 
advanced proletariat of Western Eu- 
rope, Stalin appealed to the anti- 
Western traditions and emotions in the 
Russian people. The fact that so many 
of his opponents in the Politburo and 
the Central Committee were Jews 
helped him further in winning mass 
support among the rank and file of the 
Party, for to them it seemed as if the 
Jew Trotsky and his Jewish supporters 
regarded the Russian people as an ex- 
pendable quantity to be sacrificed for 
the selfish and well-to-do proletariat of 
the West, while Stalin was determined to 
treat the rest of the world—including 
the world proletariat—as expendable 
to ensure the greatness of Russia. For 
the first time since 1918, masses of anti- 
Communist Russians were thus offered 
by Stalin an opportunity to support 
the régime for patriotic reasons. 

The most telling propaganda weapon 
in the hands of the right-wing oppo- 
nents of Communism was the argument 
that Bolshevism was an alien ideology 
imposed by Jews and their lackeys upon 
“Holy Russia.” Determined to make 
of Bolshevism a national creed, Stalin 
and his allies found the philo-Jewish 
policies and views ascribed to the Com- 
munist leadership an embarrassment at 
home if not abroad. Nevertheless, even 
Stalin did not dare give way to open 
anti-Semitism until he was finally cor- 
rupted by the spectacle of the total col- 
lapse of Western values achieved by 
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Nazi Germany, whose people he, like 
so many other Russians, regarded as 
the very embodiment of that Western 
civilization and culture which Russia 
had to acquire. As the 1930’s advanced, 
Stalin’s régime showed by its actions 
as well as by its avoidances, that anti- 
Semitism had to be accepted and when- 
ever possible channelled to serve the 
interests of the state. Thus, in the 
ferociously anti-Semitic and national- 
istic Ukraine only two Jews were elect- 
ed to the republic’s Supreme Soviet in 
1938, although the Jews represented 
almost five percent of the total popula- 
tion, while in the Russian Federative 
Republic, where the Jews represented 
less than one percent of the total popu- 
lation but where anti-Semitism was 
confined to small areas, there were as 
many as 30 Jewish deputies. 

The trend to take into account the 
anti-Semitic sentiments of the popula- 
tion became even more obvious during 
the 1940 elections in the former Polish 
territories annexed by the Soviet Union 
in September 1939. Here the conces- 
sions of Stalin’s régime to the Judo- 
phobic feelings of the local population, 
now doubly inflamed by Nazi propa- 
ganda, became so great that not one 
of the 43 deputies to the Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. or of the 12 to the Soviet of 
Nationalities was a Jew, and this de- 
spite the fact that the Jews in Western 
Bielorussia and the Western Ukraine 
formed some ten percent of the popu- 
lation. 


HE ACCEPTANCE of anti-Semitism 

as a part of the Soviet system of 
governing became definite during the 
war against Germany, when in order 
to survive, the Communist Party had 
to make outright concessions to Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian nationalism. Soviet 
authorities had to contend with Nazi 
propaganda, which exploited to the 
limit the traditional and well-tested 
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“line” that Bolsheviks and Jews were 
synonymous. Moreover, they saw with 
what readiness large numbers of 
Ukrainians, Bielorussians and even 
Russians approved the Nazi extermina- 
tion of Jews, when they did not actu- 
ally take part in the massacre. Being 
cynical realists above all, Stalin and 
his lieutenants concluded that to ac- 
quaint the rural and urban proletariat 
in the unoccupied parts of the U.S.S.R. 
with the Nazi crimes against their Jew- 
ish fellow-citizens was, on the whole, 
unlikely to make them hate the Ger- 
man invader. Consequently the Soviet 
Government soft-pedalled the specific 
nature of Jewish suffering and martyr- 
dom when reporting Nazi crimes to its 
own peoples. There was not much else 
it could do when one recalls that in 
order to placate Ukrainian nationalism 
Stalin decided to honor Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky, the man responsible for 
the largest and most determined mas- 
sacres of Jews before the advent of 
Hitler. 

The post-war anti-Semitism of Stal- 
in’s régime was made possible by the 
heritage of savagery left in human 
minds by Nazism. The openly geno- 
cidal measures taken by Stalin against 
the Crimean Tatars, Kalmuks, Balkars, 
Karachais, Ingushes and Chechens pre- 
pared the ground for Stalin’s “Final 
Solution” of the Jewish problem. 
Forced to invoke Russian and Ukrain- 
ian nationalism in the war against Nazi 
Germany, Stalin later found it expedi- 
ent not only to tolerate its worst ex- 
pressions of chauvinism, but went on 
to claim for the Russians a role in the 
development of human civilization that 
not even the most extreme nineteenth- 
century Panslavist would have dreamed 
of claiming. Although the official ex- 
planation for the inhuman treatment 
of these small peoples was their col- 
laboration with the Nazi invaders (and 
it is quite true that large numbers of 
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them did collaborate with and often 
even excelled their Nazi masters in 
cruelty) Stalin was quite as moved by 
the fact that they respresented a prob- 
lem which his policies of industrializa- 
tion and collectivization had failed to 
solve: the problem of peoples unable 
to fit into the pattern of the Soviet 
state. The Jews, of course, represented 
from Stalin’s point of view another 
such problem by refusing to disappear 
as a people contrary to his dogma. 
The establishment of the State of 
Israel and the demonstration of loyalty 
to the Jewish past, present and future 
manifested by many thousands of Jews 
on the occasion of the first Israeli Am- 
bassador’s arrival in Moscow, provided 
Stalin with the pretext for trying a 
terrorist solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem. As seen by Stalin, the crime of 
Soviet Jewry was its continued survival 
as a nationality despite far-reaching 
linguistic and cultural assimilation and 
economic “productivization.” The sur- 
vival and efflorescence of Yiddish cul- 
ture had been made possible by the 
existence of the compact Yiddish- 
speaking communities in the former 
Pale of Settlement. But now that the 
Nazis had exterminated almost all the 
Jews of the Yiddish-speaking small 
towns, and those who had survived the 
war were mostly people who had moved 
during the successive Five Year Plans 
into the interior of Russia, there was 
no reason why Yiddish and all the 
trappings of Jewish cultural separate- 
ness could not be wiped out by a 
single blow. Thus the cultural pogrom 
commenced in 1947 was intended to 
accelerate the process of Jewish na- 
tional disintegration and consequent 
assimilation. Unbelievably crude and 
stupid as Stalin’s measures appeared to 
the outside world, there is reason to be- 
lieve that they appealed to large num- 
bers of even intelligent and educated 
Russians. For Russification of subject 
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peoples by police and terrorist measures 
is part of Russian history, having often 
been applied under the tsars. 

In Russia the last years of Stalin’s 
rule were characterized by the growing 
gulf between Stalinist dogma and So- 
viet reality. Unable to deal with the 
complexities of the powerful industrial 
state he had built, Stalin had increas- 
ing recourse to terrorism. Unwilling 
and unable to revise his views on the 
nature of human society, Stalin felt 
compelled to make increasing use of 
irrational explanations and remedies 
for political and economic difficulties. 
Side by side with his plans for solving 
the permanent crisis in Soviet agricul- 
ture by planting “nature-changing” 
forest belts and trusting in the Raspu- 
tin-like abilities of Lysenko, came Stal- 
in’s decision to provide the masses in 
the Soviet Union and its satellites with 
their old-new scapegoat: the Jews. 
While at home he secretly carried out 
the preliminary stages of his genocide 
plans against Soviet Jewry, with his 
usual cynical cunning he had Czecho- 
slavakia, the most Western of his satel- 
lites, lay the foundations for a theoreti- 
cal justification of anti-Semitism as part 
of the Communist creed by staging the 
Slansky trial. The trial of the Kremlin 
doctors was then to take up the thread 
prepared by the Czech Communists and 
develop the theme of a world-wide 
“Zionist-Imperialist” conspiracy which 
once and for all would have convinced 
even the most obstinate Russian, 
Ukrainian, Lithuanian or Polish anti- 
Semite that Communists and Jews had 
nothing in common. Stalin thus ex- 
pected to achieve by himself what St. 
Paul and the Church Fathers had taken 
centuries to complete. To make Chris- 
tianity attractive to the Gentile world 
they had felt compelled to sever its 
links with Judaism by creating a sea of 
hatred and persecution. At the moment 
of his death Stalin was obsessed with 
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the idea of making Communism a na- 
tive Slav creed by denying its debt to 
Jews. 


LTHOUGH the circumstances of Stal- 
A in’s death still remain uncertain, 
enough is known about his last years 
to realize that his extreme anti-Semitic 
policies met with opposition even on 
the part of his closest collaborators. 
Even Communists like Khrushchev, ac- 
quainted with the history of tsarist 
Russia, were aware that to foster offi- 
cially national hatred in a country as 
full of national conflicts as the Soviet 
Union might lead to nationalist explo- 
sions which could become uncontrolla- 
ble from Moscow and finally bring the 
whole system down. Therefore, one of 
the first acts of the post-Stalin régime 
was to reverse Stalin’s genocidal deci- 
sions on the fate of the Kalmuks, Bal- 
kars, Karachais, Ingushes and Chechens 
by allowing them to return to their 
homelands. However, even the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party with its revelations of Stalin’s 
crimes was not able or willing to re- 
verse Stalin’s genocidal measures when 
such a reversal went against the inter- 
ests of Russian and Ukrainian national- 
ism; thus the Volga Germans were not 
allowed to return to their rich lands 
on the Volga or the Crimean Tatars 
to the Crimea, now part of the Ukraine. 

The more liberal treatment of Soviet 
Jews since Stalin’s death flows from 
Khrushchev’s curbing of the worst ex- 
cesses of Russian and Ukrainian na- 
tionalism. But what is really significant 
about the present-day conditions of 
Soviet Jewry is that Khrushchev and 
his fellow-rulers, while rejecting the 
ideological anti-Semitism of Stalin’s last 
years, have accepted anti-Jewish atti- 
tudes and policies inside the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies 
as legitimate developments in the 
growth of Soviet and satellite society. 
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Khrushchev himself is the embodi- 
ment of the new Soviet anti-Semite as 
he is the embodiment of the new Soviet 
man: the peasant who, pitchforked by 
ruthless industrial developments into 
an urban existence, has become a suc- 
cessful technician, engineer, bureaucrat 
or officer, but suffers from a nagging 
feeling of insecurity in the face of peo- 
ple who have lived an urban life for 
generations. Although a Russian born 
outside the Pale of Settlement, Khrush- 
chev spent his youth and made his 
Party career in the Ukraine, the home 
of the most virulent anti-Semitism. 
Here he acquired his anti-Semitism, 
which is rooted in a deep feeling of 
inferiority. For Ukrainian anti-Semitism 
is predominantly the Jew-hatred of a 
robust, backward peasant people, who 
until a generation ago had practically 
no urban working class, no intelli- 
gentsia and no middle class of their 
own, but were ruled or provided with 
the essential services of a semi-civilized 
society by Polish gentry, Russian offi- 
cials and Jewish merchants, intellectu- 
als and artisans. Khrushchev spoke as 
a Ukrainian when in the summer of 
1956 he told Monsieur Deixonne of 
the French Socialist Party: 

“At the outset of the Revolution we 
had many Jews in the leadership of the 
Party and the State. They were more 
educated, perhaps more revolutionary 
than the average Russian. In due course 
we have created new cadres. . . . Should 
the Jews want to occupy the foremost 
positions in our republics now, it 
would, naturally, be taken amiss by the 
indigenous population. The latter 
would ill receive these pretensions, 
especially as they do not consider them- 
selves less intelligent nor less capable 
than the Jews.” 

It is only natural that suffering from 
an inferiority complex with regard to 
Jews Khrushchev, like any other anti- 
Semite, should try to compensate his 
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feelings of inferiority by exaggerating 
the real or imagined shortcomings of 
the Jewish character. In his notorious 
interview given to Monsieur Groussard 
of Le Figaro in the spring of 1958, he 
asserted his peasant superiority in the 
following words: 

“There are in the Soviet Union other 
nationalities less numerous than the 
Jews, or some which started off with 
fewer natural advantages. But these 
non-Jewish nationalities are able to or- 
ganize themselves and live as a com- 
munity. That is why it is possible for 
them to create lasting national institu- 
tions.” 

Needless to say, Khrushchev’s views 
on the alleged Jewish inability to live 
as a self-contained national community 
have been shaped not only by tradi- 
tional Russian anti-Semitism, but also 
by his personal experience in dealing 
with Jewish Communists. For no other 
Soviet nationality has produced Com- 
munist leaders who denied the existence 
of their own people or demanded its 
forcible disappearance with the energy 
and skill of Jews in the top Commu- 
nist leadership and in the Jewish sec- 
tion of the Party. No wonder that, 
faced with so much self-hatred on the 
part of these Jews, Khrushchev, the 
Russian nationalist, has learned to de- 
spise them as a people. 

However, in order to rationalize his 
anti-Jewish attitudes Khrushchev does 
not hesitate to use arguments which 
are based on outright falsehoods. In 
this he is typical of the mass of anti- 
Semites in his country. Thus, in his 
interview given to the Figaro corres- 
pondent, he claimed that Soviet Jews 
failed not only as peasants, but also as 
citizens of a highly industrialized state: 

“They [i.e. Jews] are tailors, they 
work with glass and precious stones; 
they are shopkeepers, chemists, and 
sometimes carpenters. But if you con- 
sider the building or the metallurgical 
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industries, which call for masses of 
workers, you would not find one Jew, 
to my knowledge. They do not like 
collective work or discipline.” 


T Is IN connection with such state- 
ments that one feels strongly the 

lack of precise data on the social and 
economic structure of Soviet Jewry. 
The few reports brought back by un- 
trained Western visitors to the main 
cities of Russia which speak of large 
numbers of Jewish artisans and shop- 
assistants do not help us either. Yet 
enough is known from the late 1930's 
to enable us to say that Khrushchev’s 
statement about Jews in the heavy in- 
dustries is a malicious lie. On the con- 
trary, tens of thousands of Jews are 
employed in every type of industrial 
plant in Leningrad, Moscow, Sverdlovsk 
or Riga, and they are by no means 
limited to supervisory or technical 
duties. What is true, however, is that 
there are few Jews among the masses 
of unskilled workers, for their urban 
and cultural background helped them 
during the 1930's to rise quickly from 
the lowest rungs of proletarian exist- 
ence. This fact is resented by the mass- 
es of ill-paid and frightfully housed 
unskilled laborers, millions of whom 
have known only a few years of factory 
and urban life. Thus, when Khrush- 
chev spoke to the Figaro correspondent 
of the absence of Jews among the 
“masses of workers,” he really had in 
mind the almost complete absence of 
an uneducated and inarticulate mass 
of Jewish proletarians. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
the man who today rules the Soviet 
Union made his career under Stalin by 
associating himself very closely with 
Stalin’s anti-Jewish policies. When after 
the war he found himself boss of the 
Ukraine, Khrushchev quickly came to 
the conclusion that Ukrainian national- 
ism, inflamed by Nazi propaganda and 
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deeply involved in the Nazi massacres 
of Jews and pro-Soviet elements, had 
to be at least partly conciliated, and 
that the easiest way to achieve this was 
to guide the native Ukrainian anti- 
Russian and anti-Soviet feelings into 
anti-Jewish channels. When after a few 
years Khrushchev’s open toleration of 
Ukrainian anti-Semitism failed to pro- 
duce pro-Soviet sympathy and even 
became a menace to the Soviet régime 
in the Ukraine, Stalin sent Kaganovich 
to rectify matters. Kaganovich enjoyed 
the support of Zhdanov and Molotov, 
two men instrumental in Stalin’s de- 
cision to support Jewish claims of in- 
dependence in Israel. Khrushchev allied 
himself with Malenkov, Zhdanov’s main 
competitor for Stalin’s favors, and thus 
succeeded in remaining Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Ukraine, 
though for a time he had to give up 
the post of First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party. But when 
Zhdanov’s policy of direct pressure 
against the West failed in Western Eu- 
rope as a result of massive American 
military and economic aid and he died 
in 1949, Malenkov took his place in 
the Kremlin and Khrushchev got rid 
of Kaganovich. 

The same year also saw the liquida- 
tion of all Jewish cultural activities in 
the Soviet Union and the unleashing 
of Stalin’s anti-Jewish and anti-Israel 
campaign. The practical aims of the 
campaign became obvious only after 
Stalin’s death, when Khrushchev be- 
came the main shaper of Soviet foreign 
policies. As disclosed at the recently 
held 21st Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress, under his personal direction and 
often in the teeth of opposition from 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Shepilov and 
Saburov, the Soviet Union for a time 
gave up its battering-ram tactics of as- 
sault against the main defence line of 
the capitalist world in Western Europe, 
and undertook an encirclement move- 
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ment through the soft underbelly pre- 
sented by the Middle East. The arming 
of Nasser and consequent Soviet suc- 
cesses in the Middle East culminating 
in the destruction of the Baghdad Pact 
are the results of a policy, for which 
Khrushchev can claim full credit. Thus 
the Soviet Union’s anti-Israel policies 
of the past five years have Khrushchev 
as their chief author. 


HERE Is a seldom quoted sentence 
T:. Stalin’s “Marxism and the Na- 
tional Question,” which offers the best 
clue to the Soviet leaders’ attitude to- 
wards Jews in general, and Soviet Jews 
in particular. According to Stalin, “... 
the Jews as a rule serve ‘foreign nations’ 
as manufacturers and traders and as 
members of the free professions, natu- 
rally adapting themselves to the ‘for- 
eign nations’ in respect of language 
etc... .” In his view, the role of the 
Jews is thus that of a caste, whose use- 
fulness may be great or little depending 
on historical circumstances. To Lenin 
and most Communist leaders of his 
generation, the Jews represented a valu- 
able caste because of their revolution- 
ary spirit and intellectual character- 
istics. In the Soviet Union of the 1920’s 
and the 1930’s their value was still great 
in serving the Russians, Ukrainians, 
Bielorussians and other peoples in 
whose midst they lived. But since the 
creation of a sufficiently large Russian, 
Ukrainian and Bielorussian middle 
class, their usefulness to the “foreiys 
nations” is rapidly decreasing. For 
Khrushchev and his fellow-rulers, the 
usefulness of Soviet Jews is of a purely 
transitory nature. They know that in 
1956, of the 223,893 scientific workers 
in the Soviet Union, 144,285 were Rus- 
sians, 24,620 were Jews, 21,762 were 
Ukrainians and 5,271 were Georgians, 
and that every tenth university pro- 
fessor was a Jew. They also know that 
even such telling statistics reveal only 
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part of the story, because among the 
scientific élite who truly determine So- 
viet advances in science and technology 
the proportion of Jews is even greater. 
They are also aware that tens of thou- 
sands of their most skilled managers, 
engineers and technicians are Jews. En- 
gaged as they are in a race against time 
in their attempt to surpass the indus- 
trial and military might of the United 
States, they realize that they cannot do 
without these Jews, but resent their 
temporary indispensability all the more. 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s Soviet lead- 
ers regarded Jews as useful not only 
economically. They valued their intel- 
lectual restlessness at home and their 
revolutionary élan abroad. They were 
interested in Jewish friendship, because 
they saw in the large Jewish minorities 
in Poland, Rumania and Hungary rev- 
olutionary forces which they could ex- 
ploit. The situation is quite different 
today. At home the Soviet régime is a 
firmly established system as rich in 
vested interests as any other in the 
world. But because of its revolutionary 
origins it is inordinately conscious of 
all attempts to question any of its 
premises. Consequently, Soviet leaders 
think today of Soviet Jews very much 
in the same terms as did the last tsars. 
Jews are to them bearers of intellectual 
unrest likely to lead to revolutionary 
ferment. 

As for the usefulness of Jews abroad 
as bearers of Communist ideas, they 
have none today from Khrushchev’s 
point of view. Poland, Rumania and 
Hungary are Communist states and the 
surviving Jews there have outlived their 
utility. The two largest concentrations 
of Jews in the world outside the USSR 
—in the United States and Israel—are 
integrated in the Western democratic 
world and are immune to Communism. 
The part of the Jewish intellectual 
without a stake in the economic and 
political set-up of his country has now 
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been taken over by the African or Arab 
student or lawyer. 


UCH, THEN, are the realities of Jew- 
S ish existence in the Soviet Union. 
As far as the average Jew is concerned, 
his thinking today has been determined 
by three events: the Nazi massacres; 
the creation of the State of Israel; and 
the Stalinist pogrom. 

The effect of the Nazi massacres, so 
often carried out with the approval of 
the local population, was not only the 
shock of discovery on the part of Soviet 
Jews that twenty-two years of Soviet 
rule had not only not eradicated all 
Jew-hatred, but that it was possible for 
many of their fellow-citizens to be sup- 
porters of the Soviet régime and at the 
same time approve of the Nazi “Final 
Solution.” This shock was hardly be- 
ginning to grow numb, when Stalin 
launched his undisguised anti-Jewish 
campaign, which made of anti-Semitism 
a respectable weapon in the inter- 
national class struggle. Thus the only 
certainty which almost all Soviet Jews 
had shared, the certainty that so long 
as the Communists ruled the country 
Jews could never become scapegoats, 
was shattered for ever. 


The impact of the creation of Israel 
upon Soviet Jewry has been of an emo- 
tional and practical nature that we in 
the West are only beginning to dis- 
cover. For all Soviet Jews the establish- 
ment of Israel has meant an accretion 
of self-respect, because it provided them 
with proof of Jewish ability to live col- 
lectively—an ability so often denied 
them by Soviet anti-Semites. For the 
many Soviet Jews who, having lost 
their religious and traditional ties with 
their people have been wandering for 
decades in a spiritual and emotional 
wilderness, Israel offers a modern way 
of self-identification. However, the 
main effect of the establishment of Is- 
rael has been to stop the deracination, 
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THE FATE OF SoviET JEWRY 


even if not the linguistic and cultural 
assimilation of Soviet Jewry. 

It would be quite wrong, however, 
to assume that even today Soviet Jews 
are united in their reactions to present- 
day Soviet realities. As before 1941, 
they still fall into three groups: a small 
but very influential group of linguisti- 
cally and culturally assimilated intel- 
lectuals and Communist Party mem- 
bers, who believe that the best solution 
for Soviet Jews is to cease existing as 
such; “national” Jewish Communists 
who still believe that there is room for 
an extra-territorial Yiddish-speaking 
Jewish nationality in the Soviet Union; 
and the mass of other Jews who feel 
that they can survive as such only in 
Israel or by maintaining close emotion- 
al and cultural ties with Israel. 

We are all familiar with prominent 
representatives of the first group such 
as David Zaslavsky, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Polevoy — people of great talent but 
totally alienated. But what are the 
others like, the ones who have not had 
to sacrifice all their human dignity to 
reach the heights of their best known 
spokesmen? During the Moscow Youth 
Festival of 1957 a correspondent of the 
Warsaw Folks Shtime met several typi- 
cal representatives of this group. On 
one occasion, when discussing the 
chances of Jewish cultural survival in 
the Soviet Union with a number of 
Israeli Communists, he was joined by 
a Hebrew-speaking individual by the 
name of Zandler, who turned out to 
be a Polish Jew swept by the war to 
distant Udmurtia, where he became a 
lecturer at the local Pedagogical Insti- 
tute. In the words of the Folks Shtime 
correspondent, “Zandler expressed very 
radical views on the need for Jewish 
assimilation.” 

On another occasion the same cor- 
respondent became involved in a dis- 
cussion on this subject in the bar of 
the Moskva Hotel. “One of the Soviet 
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journalists, a Jew on the editorial staff 
of the Leningrad monthly Novy Mir, 
expressed his views on the subject. He 
was a determined supporter of the inte- 
gration theory. It so happened that in 
the course of the discussion a number 
of other Soviet journalists, who were 
not Jews, argued against his views. But 
none of our arguments did any good. 
For there can be nothing worse than 
dealing with a person who is afraid of 
his own people’s culture. He will 
shrink from nothing to justify his de- 
nial of it to his fellow-nationals, who 
need it, who cling to it. He did not win 
support for his views either among us 
or his own Soviet colleagues.” 


TT" SECOND group, although unable 
to state its views and hopes in pub- 
lic, undoubtedly enjoys the support of 
many Soviet intellectuals, and in par- 
ticular Russian writers. An article by 
Leyb Domb, a Polish-Jewish Commun- 
ist who spent many years in the Soviet 
Union, published last year in the War- 
saw Folks Shtime, offers us a guide to 
their thinking. Quoting Lenin as his 
authority, Domb argued in his article 
that “Marxists recognize only such as- 
similationist tendencies as are the ex- 
pression and outcome of completely 
free social, economic, cultural and po- 
litical developments. . . . Socialism, 
with its complete economic and politi- 
cal equality and brotherhood of all 
peoples creates favorable conditions for 
natural assimilation. This slow proc- 
ess can encompass a small or large 
number of individuals of any national- 
ity, but not a whole people or a whole 
national group. Thus, during the forty 
years of the Soviet Union’s existence 
not a single case has been recorded of 
even the smallest national group dis- 
integrating as a result of assimilation.” 

Even if this group, which is essen- 
tially a successor of the Bund, could 
bring the Soviet leaders round to their 
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view on the Jewish question, it is un- 
likely that it could recapture its influ- 
ence on the Jewish masses. The same 
processes, which made Yiddish dis- 
appear from Jewish homes in Britain 
in two generations, and are inexorably 
diminishing the number of Yiddish- 
speakers in the United States, are at 
work in the Soviet Union. Jewish 
youths in the Soviet Union now 
thronging to Yiddish concerts are not 
necessarily lovers of Yiddish. They at- 
tend them despite their poor knowl- 
edge of Yiddish because it is the only 
way in which they can express their 
protests against a policy, which to them 
alone of all the fifty-odd nationalities 
inhabiting the country denies the right 
to survive as a people. A Yiddish liter- 
ature which would be simply a transla- 
tion of Russian culture and would ad- 
mit as its antecedents only the Yiddish 
writers of the nineteenth century 
could never satisfy them. If it were to 
appeal to the new generation of Soviet 
Jews, it would have to express the es- 
sential unity and lasting elements in 
Jewish culture and history throughout 
the ages. But such literature in Yiddish 
has never been tolerated by the Soviet 
leaders and there is no reason to hope 
that Khrushchev will allow its develop- 
ment. 

That is why the mass of Soviet Jews 
belong to the third group. They com- 
pare their own position with that of all 
other nationalities and find that they 
are still denied the most elementary 
means of self-expression as Jews. Un- 
like the Gypsies, they do not even have 
a single theatre of their own, and un- 
like the Germans in the Soviet Union, 
they cannot hear a single broadcast in 
their own language. Although Alex- 
ander Fadeyev promised them in 1956 
a Yiddish newspaper, a Yiddish pub- 
lishing house, a Yiddish bi-monthly 
and a Yiddish theatre, they had to wait 
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until the centenary celebrations of 
Sholem Aleichem’s birth in March 1959 
for the appearance of the first Yiddish 
book since 1948: a volume of Sholem 
Aleichem’s works printed in 30,000 
copies. They had to regard it as a 
great step forward when in 1958 the 
Jews of Lithuania were allowed to 
erect a modest monument to the mem- 
ory of the 70,000 Jews murdered by 
the Nazis in the 9th Fort outside Kov- 
no. And they are still waiting for the 
right to do the same for their martyred 
brothers in Babi Yar, Kaiserwald, Pon- 
ary, Minsk. 

Most Soviet Jews feel that they are 
regarded by the present Soviet rulers 
with the same kind of benevolence that 
the Pharaohs must have bestowed upon 
their Israelite slaves: they are, for the 
time being, too useful to be allowed to 
leave. At the same time they realize that 
in the present era of Soviet develop- 
ment, when limitless quantitative ex- 
pansion is being replaced by qualita- 
tive growth, the new Russian, Ukrain- 
ian or even Kazakh middle class is not 
prepared to compete with them for 
jobs and a higher education for their 
children on equal terms, but is deter- 
mined to use its superior numbers to 
create discriminatory conditions. 

As Stalin said in his “Marxism and 
the National Question” at a time when 
he could not foresee that he would be- 
come one of the greatest tyrants in 
human history: “If there is no democ- 
racy in the country there can be no 
guarantee of the ‘complete freedom of 
cultural development’ of nationalities. 
One may say with certainty that the 
more democratic a country, the fewer 
‘attempts’ made on the ‘freedom of na- 
tionalities,, and the greater are the 
guarantees against such ‘attempts.’ ” 

Today, as before 1918, the future of 
Soviet Jewry depends on the prospects 
of democratic processes within Russia. 
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In the Winter 1959 issue we published Gzorcze LicuTHEIM’s “Winston 





Churchill—Sketch for a Portrait.” In this essay Mr. Lichtheim takes up 
Churchill’s attitudes toward Zionism. 


Winston Churchill 
and Zionism 


By GEORGE LICHTHEIM 


HU RCHILL’S published 
writings, wide-ranging in 
scope and admired almost 
beyond measure for over half a cen- 
tury, stand as a magnificent facade be- 
tween the man and the public. Since 
emotion as a rule governs his think- 
ing, the key to his utterances has to 
be sought in his personality, whose 
idiosyncratic traits are reinforced with 
advancing age by a certain nostalgia 
for the golden age of Victorianism. In 
a previous essay (“Winston Churchill 
—Sketch for a Portrait,” Midstream, 
Winter 1959) an attempt was made to 
define Churchill’s place in history by 
relating him to the Whig tradition, 
notwithstanding his own frequent in- 
sistence on the rival concept of “Tory 
democracy.” Though neither ideology 
is relevant to the modern world, both 
have made their contribution to the 
ethos of the British governing class— 
a class which can claim to have pre- 
sided over the peaceful transformation 
of the British Empire into the post-war 
Commonwealth: a loosely federated 
and on the whole democratically gov- 
erned structure, combining a few 
archaisms with a surprising number of 
political innovations. 
The fact that Churchill’s personal 
share in the latter stages of this process 
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has been relatively undistinguished 
does not detract from the magnitude of 
his achievement in making it possible 
—but for Britain’s victory in the Sec- 
ond World War, of which he was the 
principal architect, the subsequent 
peaceful transformation of the Empire 
would have been impossible. Churchill 
himself, though at one point protest- 
ing that he had not become the King’s 
First Minister in order to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire, 
in the end did just that. In this ac- 
quiescence he was helped by the new 
concept of Anglo-American amity, and 
by deep-seated changes in Britain it- 
self which in 1945 brought the Labor 
party to power. Victory, hollow though 
it was, reconciled the Tories to the loss 
of the old imperial splendor. It also 
enabled Labor to take office under cir- 
cumstances less unfavorable than those 
granted in 1918 to the luckless Social- 
Democrats of the Weimar Republic. 
The Second World War was the last 
stand of the old British governing class. 
With its departure from the stage, 
paralleling the dissolution of the In- 
dian Empire and the emancipation of 
minor client states, the Conservative 
party transformed itself into an or- 
ganization not greatly different from 
its Republican counterpart across the 
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ocean. Big business, hitherto content to 
exercise power behind the scenes—save 
during the Baldwin-Chamberlain era, 
when it ruled openly and almost 
brought the country to disaster—now 
moved to the forefront and asserted its 
predominance in a Britain reduced to 
a secondary role within the Anglo- 
American alliance. The age of heroic 
illusions was over, and Churchill’s 
rhetoric began to sound anachronistic. 
Everything that was romantic and at- 
tractive about the old Toryism, every- 
thing that raised it above the level of 
mere interest-preservation, went by the 
board. As the counterpart of this trans- 
formation the Labor party exchanged 
its socialist poetry for gray managerial 
prose, while the Liberals—last surviving 
link with the great age of Victorian 
optimism—vanished from the scene. 


RITAIN’s alliance with Zionism, al- 
ready strained and uncertain dur- 

ing the war years, was among the casu- 
alties of this adaptation to the post- 
war world. Nothing reveals more clear- 
ly the impersonal character of the proc- 
ess than the manner in which it asserted 
itself against the conscious desires of 
those concerned. On the surface, every- 
thing pointed in the other direction. 
With Churchill at the head of the war- 
time coalition, and the Labor party in 
office and soon to be in power, British 
support for Zionism in the post-war era 
seemed assured. Every public figure 
who counted for anything was either 
committed to this aim, or at least 
quiescent. The “men of Munich,” who 
had been responsible for the 1939 
White Paper restricting immigration, 
were now silenced; disaster had _ be- 
fallen their cause, and their advice was 
discounted. Conservative Ministers like 
Eden and Lloyd were known to be 
hostile or lukewarm, but it seemed 
impossible that they should carry the 
day in a resurgent post-war Britain, no 
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longer shackled by fear of the Axis 
powers. The Middle East had tempo- 
rarily become a British preserve. A par- 
tition scheme favorable to Jewish 
claims, if imposed in 1945 as part of 
the peace settlement, risked no serious 
opposition from anyone, least of all 
from Stalin, who at Yalta had carried 
flattery of Roosevelt to the point of 
dumping the whole Middle East in the 
President’s lap. No external factor 
hindered the British Government, with 
American support, from imposing a 
solution acceptable to the Jews and 
not intolerable to the Arabs. It was a 
“failure of nerve’”’—inconceivable in a 
true victor power, but understandable 
enough in the exhausted Britain of 
1945—that turned the scales against 
Weizmann and Zionism. 

Churchill’s share in these transac- 
tions has been obscured by the tur- 
bulent course of events after 1945, and 
not least by his own rhetoric—a re- 
source which never failed him, even 
when he was promoting policies quite 
different from those he had advocated 
previously. It is now almost forgotten 
that in 1946 he took the lead in urg- 
ing the Attlee Government to lay down 
the Mandate over Palestine, in prefer- 
ence to pursuing the hopeless policy of 
“mediating” between both sides: 


The one rightful, reasonable, simple 
and compulsive lever . . . was and is 
a sincere readiness . . . to evacuate 
the country with which we have no 
connection and tradition, and where 
we have no sovereignty as in India 
and no treaty as in Egypt . . . His 
Majesty’s Government, by their pre- 
cipitate abandonment of their treaty 
rights in Egypt . . . are now forced 
to look for . . . a jumping-off ground 
in Palestine in order to protect the 
Canal . . . By this unwisdom they 
have greatly weakened our moral 
position in Palestine by stripping us 
of our disinterestedness in that coun- 
try. (August 1, 1946, House of Com- 
mons Debates, 5th series, vol. 426, 
coll. 1255/6.) 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL AND ZIONISM 


This intervention could fairly be 
described as a shrewd blow at Bevin 
and an important indirect aid to the 
Zionist cause, since it placed the Con- 
servative party behind a policy of evac- 
uation, rather than one of support for 
the Arabs—which many Tories, then 
as now, would have preferred. Still, it 
amounted to a sweeping repudiation 
of earlier Churchillian projects and at- 
titudes connected with the Jewish Na- 
tional Home. And what is one to make 
of the curious reference to “the coun- 
try with which we have no connection 
and tradition?” At best it reflects a 
somewhat archaic view of traditional 
British commitments as being de- 
termined by considerations of imperial 
strategy. This interpretation is borne 
out by the mention of India (in 1946 
still under British control) and Egypt: 
the former at least was historically 
linked to Britain, though hardly by 
those moral ties which under different 
circumstances the speaker would not 
have failed to stress. As long as support 
for the Jewish National Home was 
compatible with British interests as 
Churchill understood them, he had no 
hesitation about describing himself as 
a pro-Zionist and grounding this stand 
on meta-political considerations. When 
post-war Britain seemed to falter under 
the burden of keeping the peace in the 
Middle East, Palestine became a coun- 
try “with which we have no connection 
and tradition.” Both attitudes were 
sincerely felt, but it is not altogether 
easy to reconcile them. 

The fact is that Churchill’s utte:- 
ances, on this as on other themes, are 
not always a reliable clue to the mo- 
tives which induced him to exchange 
one position for another. All public 
men are given to rationalizing choices 
dictated by considerations that are 
kept out of sight, but in Churchill's 
case the discrepancy between feeling 
and expression is heightened by his 
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matchless command of language. In 
this he resembles Burke, another orator 
who frequently soared into an em- 
pyrean far removed from his own half- 
conscious mental processes. This qual- 
ity of Burke’s mind has been well de- 
scribed by Professor L. B. Namier in 
terms also applicable to Churchill: 


His argument and narrative, capti- 
vating by their surface clarity and 
imaginative wealth, by their wide 
and bold generalisations and the 
power and drive of his thought, too 
readily induce conviction, while the 
underlying passions and obsessions 
stay concealed. . . . When the trend 
of his perceptions is examined, he is 
frequently found to be a poor ob- 
server, only in distant touch with 
reality, and apt to substitute for it 
figments of his own imagination, 
which grow and harden, and finish 
by dominating both him and widen- 
ing rings of men whom he in- 
fluenced. 


Certainly Churchill in 1946 displayed 
no clear perception of the fact that 
British control over India and Egypt 
was coming to an end. It is conceivable 
that greater realism on this score would 
have modified his sudden departure 
from a long-held position in regard to 
Palestine. As against this it is arguable 
that what really motivated him was the 
belief that the Attlee Government had 
failed to win United States support for 
its Palestine policy, and would con- 
tinue to fail in the future. The conse- 
quent decision to shed the load would 
have been in tune with Churchill’s life- 
long conviction that British Govern- 
ments ought not to pursue policies for 
which American backing cannot be ob- 
tained. In urging the termination of the 
Mandate, in the speech already men- 
tioned, he was careful to specify 


that if the United States will not 
come and share the burden of the 
Zionist cause, as defined or as agreed, 
we should now give notice that we 





will return our Mandate to U.N.O. 

and that we will evacuate Palestine 

within a specified period. (Loc. cit., 

col. 1256.) 

This radical suggestion subsequently 
became British policy—but with a de- 
lay of two years which did nothing to 
improve matters. To this extent 
Churchill’s dramatic intervention in 
the debate of August 1, 1946, can be 
said to have heralded a decision which 
later events showed to be inevitable. 
By August 1946 it was already clear 
that Whitehall had failed to win firm 
U. S. support for the so-called Mor- 
rison-Grady, or Provincial Autonomy 
Plan (incidentally a war-time project 
hatched in the British Colonial Office, 
and sold to an unsuspecting U.S. study 
group in 1946 as a brand-new solution 
of the problem). It is thus arguable that 
Churchill was, as usual, two years 
ahead of everyone else in discerning 
the shape of things to come. From a 
different standpoint, the psychological 
and political interest of his interven- 
tion at that moment lies in the choice 
of words, and not least in his descrip- 
tion of “the Zionist cause” as a “bur- 
den.” A burden it had indeed become, 
and there was perhaps some blindness 
on the part of Weizmann and others 
in failing to recognize this unwelcome 
truth. Not that Churchill welcomed it; 
he simply did not think the situation 
warranted any further rhetorical cam- 
ouflage. 


HE ATMOSPHERE of the war years 

had been different. As the tide 
gradually turned against the Axis 
powers, optimism was in the air, and 
post-war planning took shape in a 
mental climate which in the light of 
later events seems curiously unreal. Per- 
haps the best known of many incidents 
that then gave rise to quite groundless 
hope in Zionist quarters occurred in 
March 1942 — at a moment, that is, 
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when the United States had begun to 
make its weight felt on the Allied side, 
and Churchill consequently felt free to 
ignore the obstinately pro-Arab and 
anti-Zionist advice of some of his 
Cabinet colleagues. It was then that 
Weizmann had the well-known con- 
versation with Churchill, recorded in 
his memoirs (Trial and Error, pp. 
525/6), in the course of which the 
Prime Minister unburdened himself of 
the following remarkable statement: 


I want you to know that I have a 
plan, which of course can only be 
carried into effect when the war is 
over. I would like to see Ibn Saud 
made lord of the Middle East — the 
boss of the bosses — provided he 
settles with you. It will be up to you 
to get the best possible conditions. 
Of course we shall help you. wor 
this confidential, but you might tal 
it over with Roosevelt when you get 
to America. There’s nothing he and 
I cannot do if we set our minds 
to it. 


Today the dreamlike quality of this 
utterance is of course more apparent 
than it was at the time, even to people 
who took a dim view of Ibn Saud’s 
ability to control the Arab world. Even 
so it seems strange that Churchill 
should really have thought it within 
the competence of Roosevelt and him- 
self to impose a Middle Eastern settle- 
ment based on nothing more solid than 
Ibn Saud’s willingness to make a per- 
sonal deal. True, there were others 
who encouraged such pipe-dreams, 
among them (according to Weizmann, 
loc. cit., p. 526) “St. John Philby, the 
famous traveller in Arabia and con- 
fidant of Ibn Saud,” who had just re- 
turned from a stay in his favorite 
oasis, full of similar projects (all of 
which Ibn Saud promptly repudiated 
when they were brought to his notice 
by Col. Hoskins of the U.S. State De- 
partment). 

And here perhaps one touches upon 
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the romantic core of Churchill’s own 
picture of the Middle East, as exempli- 
fied in his dealings over Trans-Jordan 
two decades earlier. For all his sophis- 
tication he too was not immune to the 
charm of that most plausible of yarn- 
spinners, T. E. Lawrence. In 1922, as 
Colonial Secretary, he had, over brandy 
and cigars, gaily carved the artificial 
kingdom of Trans-Jordan out of noth- 
ing, with some assistance from Law- 
rence—then at the height of his fame 
as an “expert” on the Arab world. The 
kingdom had been provided with a 
king in the person of the pliable Abdul- 
lah, while his brother Feisal—whom the 
French had chased out of Damascus— 
was installed in Baghdad with the help 
of another Orientalist-turned-politi- 
cian, Gertrude Bell. 

In 1942, with these thrones not yet 
tottering but already distinctly shaky, 
Churchill still thought of the Palestine 
problem as something to be settled 
personally with Ibn Saud, the future 
“boss of bosses.” Even the greatest of 
men have their foibles, and Churchill 
has never quite gotten over a certain 
sentimental royalism inbred in the 
Tory romantic who at times asserts 
himself against the tough, up-to-date, 
cigar-chomping politician more fa- 
miliar to Western audiences. Calling 
Ibn Saud—that almost pre-historic relic 
of desert tribalism — a “boss” was a 
startling way of combining two sep- 
arate fallacies: romantic knight-er- 
rantry and “practical” caucus politics 
of the familiar smoke-filled room variety. 

Nothing could have been more radi- 
cally at variance with the actual un- 
folding of events in the post-war pe- 
riod. But then statesmen, like other 
men, are to some extent the prisoners 
of their past. The “Churchill White 
Paper” of June 1922 was on record. 
Though in all probability drafted by 
Herbert Samuel (the British High 
Commissioner in Palestine) it bore 
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Churchill’s signature as Colonial Secre- 
tary and thus committed him to what 
Weizmann, in Trial and Error (p. 361) 
later described as ‘a serious whittling- 
down of the Balfour Declaration.” It 
detached Trans-Jordan from the area 
of Jewish settlement, and implicitly 
raised the specter of a Legislative Coun- 
cil, in which the Arabs were bound to 
have a majority. Still, it began with a 
reaffirmation of “the Declaration of 
November 2, 1917, which is not sus- 
ceptible to change,” and it continued: 
“A Jewish National Home will be 
founded in Palestine,” and “the Jew- 
ish people will be in Palestine as of 
right and not on sufferance,” though 
“immigration will not exceed the eco- 
nomic capacity of the country to ab- 
sorb new arrivals.” In short, all the 
contradictions inherent in British 
policy were made explicit. Yet it is 
noteworthy that when the Zionist lead- 
ers were pressed to accept this “inter- 
pretation” of the Mandate, even Jabo- 
tinsky did so, remarking (according to 
Weizmann) that if honestly carried out, 
the White Paper still afforded the pos- 
sibility for building up a Jewish ma- 
jority in Palestine. 


B’ 1942 there was as yet no question 
of such a majority, but the Jew- 
ish position was already so strong that 
Churchill felt able to envisage a Jew- 
ish State as part of the post-war settle- 
ment—though with the curious proviso 
that Ibn Saud (of all people) should 
agree to it—and with the more im- 
portant reservation that the United 
States should come in to help Britain 
share the burden. As he put it in the 
crucial House of Commons debate of 
August 1, 1946, it had been his in- 
tention, if in charge of British policy 
after the war, “to put it to our friends 
in America, from the very beginning 
of the post-war discussions, that either 
they should come in and help us in 
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this Zionist problem . . . on even terms, 
share and share alike, or that we should 
resign our Mandate.” The “whole 
weight of the Zionist policy,” which 
“went beyond anything that was agreed 
to by the Mandatory Power,” was “an 
unfair burden” for Britain to carry 
alone, while Arabs and Moslems, “so 
important for our Empire,” were 
“alarmed and estranged,” and while the 
United States and other countries “sat 
on the sidelines and criticized our 
shortcomings with all the freedom of 
perfect detachment.” This was already 
a notable concession to the Conserva- 
tive viewpoint, but the underlying in- 
tention was still to bring about an in- 
dependent Jewish State, though no 
longer one tied exclusively to Britain. 
In the light of Arab and Moslem senti- 
ment “so important to our Empire” 
such a project had now come to seem a 
little too hazardous. 

In all this one can sense the slow 
erosion of British world power. In 1918 
Britain was free to determine Middle 
Eastern affairs, save for the French 
enclave in Syria; even in 1945-6 there 
was a fleeting moment when, with 
American help, the British could have 
decided the future shape of events at 
least in the Palestine area. The op- 
portunity was not used and for this 
one cannot blame Churchill. In the 
altered circumstances, the course he 
projected during the war offered the 
Zionists the maximum of support they 
were likely to obtain from any British 
Government. It was not his fault that 
his successors chose to repudiate not 
only their own past promises, but the 
slim chance of associating post-war 
Britain with a Palestine settlement. 
The break was made deliberately, in 
the hope of winning Arab friendship 
against Russia—as it turned out, a 
fantasy destined to reach its appropri- 
ate climax some years later in the Suez 
humiliation. From the bystander’s 
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viewpoint there is some degree of sour 
satisfaction in the thought that An- 
thony Eden — for years the arch-ap- 
peaser of Pan-Arabism in general and 
of Egypt in particular—should have 
had to crown his career with a despair- 
ing last-minute attempt to reverse 
course. It was then of course too late: 
the Pan-Arabs no longer needed their 
British protectors. Nor was Israel by 
then particularly concerned to win 
British approval. 


OR CHURCHILL in 1922 the Palestine 

White Paper was something like 
a Middle Eastern counterpart of the 
1921-22 Irish settlement in which he 
had played an important role. Ireland 
had in effect been partitioned, the loyal 
North achieving autonomy as the price 
of Southern Ireland being granted its 
own version of home rule. Both parties 
to the deal were reasonably satisfied, or 
at least regarded the compromise as 
preferable to civil war, (though there 
remained a hard core of intransigents 
in what was later to become the Re- 
public of Eire). As the chief architects 
of this settlement, Lloyd George and 
Churchill had won a good deal of 
praise in Liberal quarters, though the 
Conservatives sulked and shortly after- 
ward took their revenge by expelling 
Lloyd George from power. Partition 
had worked in Ireland, why not in 
Palestine? Churchill never said so, but 
he clearly regarded the future Jewish 
State as the counterpart of Ulster—a 
small, compact region closely associated 
with Britain by strong ties of loyalty. 
Unlike the average Tory he took no 
stock in Arab friendship, though he 
was willing enough to flatter Arab 
vanities by carving kingdoms and 
sheikhdoms out of the desert sand. In 
his eyes the Arabs were political chil- 
dren; the Jews he was prepared to 
treat as grown-ups who understood the 
realities of statecraft. A lasting associa- 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL AND ZIONISM 


tion between Britain and world Jewry 
would benefit both, and harm no one. 
Behind this one can sense the ghost 
of Disraeli—still a potent myth in Tory 
quarters and, in conjunction with the 
pervasive but undefinable influence of 
Biblicism and Evangelicalism, an in- 
dispensable ingredient in the strange 
mixture of irrationality and policy that 
had gone into the Balfour Declaration. 

In 1917 Britain was desperate enough 
to gamble on the Jews, and strong 
enough to make the choice stick. In 
1942-5 these motivations had lost the 
charm of novelty, and a certain weari- 
ness had set in. Besides, it was becom- 
ing plain that the United States would 
dominate the post-war world, so why 
not let them share the burden, or bet- 
ter still, shoulder it altogether? At 
worst, Britain seemed able to embark 
on her own course. The Empire was 
victorious and substantially intact. The 
Arab-Moslem world had been duly im- 
pressed by the defeat of the Axis 
powers. Russia was not yet an over- 
whelming threat. In the Middle East, 
at any rate, Britain was not just one 
of the Great Powers, but temporarily 
the only one. Yet Churchill’s departure 
from office in 1945 coincided with the 
moment when this imposing structure 
began to crumble. 

In the years that followed, under 
Labor and Tory Governments alike 
(one of them headed once more by 
Winston Churchill), all efforts to halt 
the decline proved unavailing. India, 
and then the Middle East, cast off the 
remnants of British guidance. Former 
protectorates blossomed out overnight 
as sovereign entities. The Empire dis- 
solved like a dream. The Common- 
wealth that took its place retained 
world importance, but it did not reflect 
the Churchillian image, or the ide- 
ology of imperial controllers, whether 
Conservative or Liberal. Moreover, it 
held no obvious place for an inde- 
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pendent Israel, now a small Mediter- 
ranean republic linked to France and, 
more distantly, to the United States. 
From the British viewpoint, Zionism 
no longer represented either a promise 
or a problem. Henceforth the uncer- 
tain fortunes of the Jewish State re- 
volved beyond the orbit which a weak- 
ened post-imperial Britain could hope 
to control. 


HAT HAS been said so far relates 

to Churchill’s share in the policy 
laid down in the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate, rather than to his 
personal convictions in the matter. His 
beliefs, however, have at no time been 
a secret, and on the subject of Zionism 
in particular it is not difficult to estab- 
lish an underlying consistency. In 1921 
he could say to a Jewish gathering on 
Mount Scopus, in Jersualem: 


Personally my heart has throbbed 
with Zionism since twelve years ago, 
when I made the acquaintance of 
Manchester Jewry. 

There is a slight inaccuracy about 
the date. Churchill had in fact come 
to know the leaders of the Jewish 
community in that city on December 
10, 1905, when he addressed a mass 
meeting called to protest against the 
Russian pogroms. His acquaintance 
with Weizmann fikewise dated from 
this episode, but so did his interest in 
Zangwill’s project for an autonomous 
Jewish settlement in East Africa under 
the British flag. “Territorialism” at 
that time had obvious attractions from 
the British viewpoint, while Zionism 
seemed rather visionary. Not surprising- 
ly Churchill at first favored the former. 
It thus came about that during the 
general election campaign of January 
1906, the leading “Territorialists” in 
Manchester (including Harold Laski’s 
father, Nathan Laski) worked for 
Churchill, while the local Zionist lead- 
ers took the opportunity of introduc- 
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ing Weizmann to Balfour, until re- 
cently Conservative Prime Minister and 
just about to suffer a shattering elec- 
toral defeat, including the loss of his 
own seat in Manchester. (Churchill 
was elected as a Liberal for a neigh- 
boring constituency.) The large Jewish 
vote in Manchester gave a special 
flavor to the occasion, the more so 
since Churchill had the year before 
unsuccessfully opposed the Balfour 
Government’s Aliens Bill restricting 
Jewish immigration into Britain. This 
tangle of issues has to be kept in mind 
when one considers the significance of 
Churchill’s utterances at the time. 


The relevant argument in his eyes, 
then and later on, was humanitarian, 
but he was already becoming aware 
that Jewish mass emigration from East- 
ern Europe raised problems which 
philanthropy was not equipped to deal 
with. In any case his encouragement 
for Zangwill’s project in 1906 was 
backed by arguments consistent with 
his general political outlook and firmly 
integrated with his official responsi- 
bilities. In a letter to the Manchester 
“Territorialists,” sent on January Ist, 
1906 from Downing Street (he had 
just become Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies) he began by commenting on 
“the numerous and serious difficulties 
which present themselves to a scheme 
of establishing a self-governing Jewish 
Colony in British East Africa,” and 
then went on: 


But I will own that I hope they 
may be surmounted. I agree most 
heartily with the spirit of Mr. Zang- 
will’s letter to The Times of De- 
cember 12, 1905. I recognise the 
supreme attraction to a scattered 
and persecuted people of a safe and 
settled home under the flag of toler- 
ance and freedom. Such a plan con- 
tains a soul and enlists in its sup- 
port energies, enthusiasm and a driv- 
ing er which no scheme of in- 
dividual colonization can ever com- 
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mand. And although Lord Roths- 

child’s contention that the immedi- 

ate needs of Jewish refugees are best 
met by affording them opportunities 
of settling in Canada and the Ar- 

gentine may be powerfully urged, I 

do not feel that the noble vision you 

behold so vividly ought to be al- 
lowed to fade, and I will do what 

I can to preserve it and fulfill it. 

There should be room within the 

world-wide limits of the British Em- 

pire, and within the generous scope 
of Liberal institutions, for the self- 
development and peculiar growth of 
many races, and of many traditions, 
and of many creeds. And from an 

Imperial point of view it is on the 

varied excellence of its parts, that 

there is most surely to be founded 
the wealth, the happiness, and the 
higher unity of the whole. 

Here was Liberal Imperialism with 
a vengeance. Zangwill and the other 
Territorialists were delighted, and the 
letter was given the widest possible 
publicity. On a visit to Manchester the 
following week, Churchill took the op- 
portunity of an election meeting on 
January 7, 1906, to stress that he be- 
lieved in the idea of creating an au- 
tonomous Jewish colony under the flag 
of toleration and freedom, and re- 
cently, when he received a letter from 
Mr. Zangwill, he obtained the assent 
of the Earl of Elgin, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, before replying, 
so that such a reply might carry the 
weight of having been approved by a 
Cabinet Minister. 


ERRITORIALISM, however, proved a 

failure, and meantime Churchill 
had visited East Africa and convinced 
himself that the area originally en- 
visaged for Jewish settlement was un- 
suitable for European immigrants. By 
1908 therefore he was ready to give 
guarded encouragement to the rival 
Zionist scheme: 


I am fully in sympathy with the his- 
torical aspirations of the Jews. The 
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restoration to them of a centre of 
racial and political integrity would 
be a tremendous event in the history 
of the world. Whether the whole 
effort of the Jewish race should be 
concentrated upon Palestine to the 
exclusion of all other temporary 
solutions, or whether, in the mean- 
while, some other outlet of relief or 
place of unification should be pro- 
vided for the bitter need of those 
who suffer from day to day—are 
questions on which I can scarcely 
presume to express an opinion. 
(Letter addressed to the Annual 
Meeting of the English Zionist Fed- 
eration, at Manchester, on February 
2, 1908.) 


It has to be remembered that 
Churchill was then a junior member of 
the Government, and moreover, direct- 
ly responsible for the Colonies. The 
Uganda project having failed, his in- 
terest in the subject of Jewish settle- 
ment for a while took on a somewhat 
distant character, but World War I 
and the Balfour Declaration brought 
out all the old suppressed fervor, this 
time in the happiest combination with 
practical statesmanship. Not only was 
there to be a Jewish settlement under 
the British flag, but it was to be in 
Palestine! Churchill was a senior mem- 
ber of the Government which sanc- 
tioned the Balfour Declaration and he 
gave it all the support he could. In 
years to come Lloyd George and he, 
for all their growing political divergen- 
cies, were to remain united in their 
unwavering attachment to the Zionist 
cause to which they had committed the 
British Government at a critical mo- 
ment. In this they differed markedly 
from their former Liberal colleagues, 
notably Asquith, who in 1915 had sus- 
pected Herbert Samuel of insanity for 
submitting a Zionist scheme to the 
Cabinet, and who to the end remained 
convinced that Lloyd George favored 
Zionism only because he did not want 
to see Palestine, like Syria, turned over 
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to a suspect godless France! 
Lloyd George’s attitude in fact arose 


from a mixture of motives in which 
democratic sympathy for small nations 
formed an important element. The 
Prime Minister was not a Welshman 
for nothing. In his youth he had been 
a Welsh Nationalist, and Zionism—like 
Philhellenism, another of his political 
hobby-horses—clearly satisfied an emo- 
tional need, the more so since it could 
be justified on rational grounds of 
British interest. Nonconformism, .e., 
evangelical Christianity, did the rest. 

Churchill’s support for Zionism clear- 
ly stems from different motives. Re- 
ligious fundamentalism formed no part 
of his mental background, and his sym- 
pathy for “nations rightly struggling 
to be free” was always a good deal 
more tepid than that of the Welsh 
Radical. Nor was he, like Balfour, a 
High Anglican Tory with a streak of 
religious mysticism in his make-up. In 
the end one has to fall back upon the 
explanation that the notion of a Jew- 
ish return to Palestine appealed to the 
Romantic in him. Disraeli had toyed 
with the idea—the same Disraeli who 
had proclaimed Queen Victoria Em- 
press of India, and secured the Suez 
Canal for Britain. Disraeli, too, had 
thought of the Jews as a “race” — 
potentially a disastrous concept, though 
this truth was then less obvious than it 
is to us—and Churchill followed his 
example in this respect as in others. 
The Jews were a “race,” they were ap- 
parently indestructible (though for 
some reason constantly in trouble) and 
in helping them to re-establish them- 
selves in their ancient homeland one 
could aid a worthy cause, thereby as- 
sociating Britain and the British Em- 
pire with the fortunes of this gifted and 
mysterious people, whose persecutors 
usually came to a bad end. Churchill 
has never been very explicit about his 
underlying attitude towards Jews and 
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Zionism, but the above probably sums 
it up with a fair degree of accuracy. 


am ATTITUDEs do not take shape 
in vacuo. One may question Weiz- 
mann’s description of Churchill, along 
with Lloyd George and Balfour, as 
“deeply religious” (cf. Trial and Error, 
p- 200), but there is no question that 
he was by upbringing predisposed to 
favor any idea or movement which 
referred back to the familiar world of 
the Bible. His own father had been 
genuinely religious; he himself retained 
sufficient respect for the family tradi- 
tion to turn instinctively to religious 
images for an expression of his deeper 
moods. It is altogether typical that on 
his appointment as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 191l—at a time when 
war with Germany was clearly ap- 
proaching and news from that country 
was becoming more threatening each 
day — he should have marked the oc- 
casion by consulting Deuteronomy: 


Hear, O Israel, thou art to pass 
over the Jordan this day, to go in 
to possess nations greater and 
mightier than thyself, cities great 
and fenced up to heaven. 


Commenting on this incident (The 
Great War, vol. I, p. 40) Churchill re- 
marks naively: “It seemed a message 
full of reassurance.” He was in fact 
adept at extracting such messages, 
though as time went on he became 
more sophisticated in communicating 
his moods to his readers. Unlike Glad- 
stone, of whom a contemporary com- 
plained that “he not only keeps the ace 
of trumps up his sleeve, but behaves as 
if the Almighty had put it there,” 
Churchill generally avoided the con- 
fusion of earthly and heavenly values 
which is the special temptation of 
Protestantism, but he was not altogether 
immune: if he had to prepare to fight 
the Germans, it was as well to buckle 
on the armor of righteousness, in addi- 
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tion to more material weapons. It may 
be noteworthy in this connection that 
his Biblical quotations are generally 
taken from the Old Testament. Indeed, 
one feels that without it he would be 
distinctly uncomfortable in his faith. 
When he addressed the Mount Scopus 
meeting referred to earlier, on being 
presented with the Scroll of the Law 
by Chief Rabbi Kook, he took occa- 
sion to say: 


This sacred book, which contains 
truths accepted by Jews and Chris- 
tians alike, is very dear to me, and 
your gift will remain in my family 
as an imperishable souvenir. 

Such sentiments, quite proper in an 
Anglican (especially one whose govern- 
ess as a boy had been a “Low Church” 
Evangelical), are remote from the out- 
look of most people outside the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. Even so, Churchill’s 
generation was probably the last to 
take its religious inheritance altogether 
seriously as a guide to practice. As has 
been shown (cf. Winston Churchill— 
Sketch for a Portrait) his own outlook 
included a broad strain of skepticism. 
But a search for rigorous consistency in 
this domain was not a troublesome 
problem. He could always believe as 


much as he wanted, and in regard to — 


the Jews he seems to have felt that 
their continuing existence posed at 
once a riddle and part of the answer to 
those metaphysical questions which 
had consistently troubled mankind. If 
the Jews went on being what they 
were, the reason was that they were in 
a peculiar sense privileged. As far back 
as 1906 he had told a Jewish audience 
in Manchester (cf. The Times, October 
22, 1906) that “he did not think people 
could unite in communities unless they 
possessed some guiding principle. The 
Jews were a lucky community (sic) be- 
cause they had the corporate spirit of 
their race and faith.” The continued 
existence of Judaism, he informed the 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL AND ZIONISM 


Manchester Jewish Workingmen’s Club 
on the same date, was “a precious 
thing, a bond of union, an inspiration 
and a source of great strength.” (ibid.) 


In the face of such utterances, which 
could be multiplied, one is almost 
tempted to say that Churchill envies 
the Jews their special revelation. At any 
rate he once devoted an entire essay to 
Moses (Thoughts and Adventures, pp. 
239-50) which, though hardly original 
in thought, is certainly remarkable for 
its fervent admiration of the Jewish 
lawgiver, “one of the greatest human 
beings [identified] with the most deci- 
sive leap-forward ever discernible in 
the human story.” There are no cor- 
responding encomiums for the authors 
of the New Testament. 


N THE LIGHT of all this, Churchill’s 

lifelong sympathy and support for 
Zionism is understandable enough as a 
manifestation of his underlying atti- 
tudes; but sympathy and support in a 
statesman reflect something beyond 
personal sentiment. The ups and downs 
of Churchill’s love affair with Zionism 
constitute a faithful index of shifting 
configurations in world affairs, which 
in the end turned what had been a 
significant political concept into nos- 
talgic contemplation. 


By now the tides of history have 
overflown landmarks that once seemed 
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stable—among them the continued ex- 
istence of the British Empire in the 
form familiar to Winston Churchill as 
a young man. The British connection 
with Zionism has been among the at- 
tendant shipwrecks largely because 
Churchill’s colleagues and _ successors 
lacked his belief in the importance of 
a continued link between Britain and 
Jewry. But it seems probable that the 
burden would in any case have been 
too heavy for a post-war Britain no 
longer able to choose freely among pos- 
sible associates. In the end, the decision 
to seek relief from a wearisome obliga- 
tion was made by smaller men over- 
whelmed by their new responsibilities, 
and carried through in the worst pos- 
sible manner. 

Yet the outcome need hardly be de- 
plored, and now that one can look back 
upon the whole extraordinary story, 
Churchill’s part in it remains notable, 
though he was disappointed in his hope 
to see an autonomous Jewish common- 
wealth under the British flag. At any 
rate, the parting would have been a 
great deal more disastrous but for his 
intervention and the respect paid by 
lesser men to his personal commitment. 
Nor are such considerations irrelevant 
from the Jewish viewpoint. It is, after 
all, no mean tribute to Zionism that 
the greatest Englishman of the century 
should have been among its steadiest 
supporters. 





This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Tel Aviv, 
Israel's largest city. The first modern all-Jewish city to be built by 


Jewish labor, its population consisting of immigrants from the four 
corners of the earth, Tel Aviv has developed a character all its own. 
Grrpa Lurt, long a resident of Tel Aviv, is on the staff of the Jeru- 
salem Post and has also contributed articles to many periodicals in 
this country and in Europe. 


Tel Aviv—A 
Metropolis at Fifty 


By GERDA LUFT 


HERE ARE WE? Who are 
these girls, with smooth, 
bare legs and painted 
nails, so poised in their high heels? And 
the boys, tanned and tough in their 
light shorts? Surely, there is nothing 
Oriental here, in this square, where the 
noisy crowd overflows the open-air 
cafes and peers at the stills before the 
many movie-houses. The shops are a 
little too smart, their neon signs out 
of character. Nor do we get any clues 
from the snack-bars, called Pigalle and 
Neapolitana, New York and Cafe Paris. 
Even the style of the houses lining the 
square tells us nothing; their modern- 
ism is the modernism of any new quar- 
ter in any European city. 

Let’s listen, then, to the people. 
There, at the cornertable, a young man 
brandishes a pipe and speaks like an 
old Oxonian. His companion’s drawl 
is as broad as Texas. From other tables 
there come French and Polish and a 
smattering of Arabic. Enter a group of 
soldiers and their girls, chatting away 
in Hebrew. And as the ear begins to 
sort out and make sense of the bazaar 
of tongues, it is Hebrew that begins to 
dominate. Time and place come more 
clearly into focus. It is Saturday night, 
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and we are in Tel Aviv’s Dizengoft 
Square. 

They are out, each and every one, 
for a good time. But there is so much 
to choose from, too much almost. First 
and foremost are the movie-houses, 
scattered all over the town, in the old- 
est quarters as well as in the shiniest of 
suburbs. They have no competitor from 
television yet and they are always full, 
for the people, especially the young, 
do not stay home. The flats are too 
small for entertaining, and it is simpler 
to see a movie and finish off the evening 
at one of the espresso-bars or ice-cream 
parlors which have sprung up since 
the war. 

If you prefer the stage to the screen, 
you have a choice of at least three per- 
formances every evening—to say nothing 
of the amateur groups. Music? You can 
listen to one of the world’s best orches- 
tras, and chances are it will be led by 
one of the world’s best conductors. You 
can see an opera, too—though the high- 
brows scorn the performances as poor 
and provincial. There is even chamber- 
music, in the small but charming hall 
of Tel Aviv’s old museum; afterward, 
you can take a look at some of the 
paintings, at the surprisingly large num- 
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ber of Old Masters and young innova- 
tors which Israel has amassed in recent 
decades. 

And there are the lectures. . . . You 
wonder if it is possible for Tel Aviv’s 
somewhat less than half-million in- 
habitants to absorb any more lectures. 
But there is no let-up. The stream of 
words engulfs you from every possible 
place where platform and chairs can 
be set up. There are discourses on his- 
tory and economics, on physics and 
psychoanalysis, on every conceivable 
subject under the sun. But it is arche- 
ology which attracts the largest, most 
passionate crowds; Nelson Glueck, on 
Nabataean civilization, will draw in the 
young as easily as a Pat Boone per- 
formance. 

Tel Aviv is a strangely shapeless city. 
Flying over it, some years ago, would 
reward you with not a single discernible 
landmark. From above there was only 
a jumble of small cement blocks, broken 
up by the narrow streets. Today there 
is the six-story headquarters of the 
Labor Federation, with its starkly mod- 
ern lines and its long rows of windows 
lighted at night. The new generation 
of architects has given the city a huge, 
functional concert hall, office buildings 
dominated by glass instead of monoton- 
ous cement blocks and, in the North, 
its first planned residential quarter. 

Only now is their impact being felt, 
for Tel Aviv sprang up so haphazard- 
ly it seemed to defy modernization. It 
was founded, fifty years ago, as a sub- 
urban garden quarter adjacent to the 
old town of Jaffa. Jaffa was primarily 
Arabic, with all the faults and flavor 
of the Arabic: there were the ram- 
shackle huts near the port, the high 
walls behind which lay luxurious homes 
and gardens, the long business street 
in the merchant’s section, the myriad 
sights and smells of the Bazaar. The 
Jews—some of them, at least—dreamt 
of other things. They yearned for a 
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quiet garden city, dominated by small 
one-family houses, each with its small 
garden. The more ambitious spoke of 
a population that might some day 
reach twenty thousand. 

Today, Tel Aviv—or Jaffa-Tel Aviv, 
to give its official name—has swallowed 
up Jaffa, and will soon have a popula- 
tion of a half-million. Yet the dream 
of a garden city remains; again and 
again plans have been drawn up only 
to be rendered obsolete by the mush- 
rooming developments. 


THER DIFFICULTIES have beset those 
who would exploit the city’s 
magnificent stretch of beach which, save 
for a relatively short esplanade in the 
center, offers few facilities. The tens of 
thousands without cars cannot use the 
beach on Saturdays, for there is no 
public transportation during the Sab- 
bath. Moreover, the original sewerage 
pipes were inadequate, and the shore 
became—and remains—polluted. Once 
again, there has been no lack of plan- 
ning, but, as of this writing, nothing 
has been done and those who want a 
beach must make the long trek to the 
North and South of Tel Aviv. 
Stubbornly, almost atavistically, peo- 
ple cling to the idea of a garden city. 
Only eight years ago the attempt was 
made: houses for one, two or, at the 
most, four families were built, along 
with the cherished small gardens. As a 
result, the city became a sprawling 
thing with all the traffic headaches of 
the vast metropolis. There was little 
point to building the new roads broad- 
er, for traffic from the South and the 
North must often cross the main ar- 
teries which wind from Jaffa to the sea- 
shore and which remain as narrow and 
tortuous as they were when the city 
had half its present population. There 
is talk of building a subway to relieve 
the congestion, but thus far it is only 
talk. 
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Slums in Tel Aviv can be found in 
the most unlikely places. Housing, un- 
der the successive waves of immigra- 
tion, has been and continues to be in 
short supply. Thus, enterprising peo- 
ple, seeking a place in which to live, 
grabbed land at the end of town and 
built shacks; soon enough, these became 
slum sections. What was worse, the 
center of the city shifted to these former 
fringe areas and the land became ex- 
tremely valuable. Relocating these peo- 
ple is a tall order, and the municipality 
must pay through the nose. In a few 
cases it succeeded. It cleared out one 
of the worst slums and moved the in- 
habitants into small homes with gar- 
dens. Another jumble of huts, five 
minutes from fashionable Dizengoff 
Street, will soon be cleared and will 
furnish much-needed land for building. 
Yet, close to the Dan Hotel, the most 
expensive in town, lies a cluster of 
broken-down huts, to which dozens of 
families still cling stubbornly. 


When Tel Aviv swallowed up Jaffa 
before the inception of Israel, it ac- 
quired not only a new urban center, 
but a history. Till then, Tel Avivians 
cherished a fifty-year old memory of a 
small band of founding fathers who 
built their modest houses on sand 
dunes north of the ancient port town. 
They had turned their backs to the 
past; they were starting something new, 
entirely new. 


Today, though, they are recapturing 
the past with a vengeance. They speak 
of legends, of Japhet son of Noah, who 
is supposed to have founded Jaffa, they 
point to the rocks which bar the small, 
undeveloped port as the place where 
Andromeda was chained till Perseus 
came to rescue her. Excavations in the 
North and South have unearthed the 
remnants of ancient civilizations, pro- 
vided Tel Avivians with the “real his- 
tory” they sought. No wonder, then, 
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that everyone has become an amateur 
archeologist. 

Between Jaffa and Tel Aviv lies a 
no-man’s land, a huge gap separating 
the last buildings of the old town and 
the first of the new city. This was once 
an Arab quarter, affording good cover 
to snipers during the fighting between 
the Arabs of Jaffa and the Jews of Tel 
Aviv. When Jaffa was taken, the quar- 
ter was blown up; there remained a 
vast square of rubble which took years 
to clear. Though some of the space was 
turned into a public garden, the gap 
still remains and stays empty. Once it 
is crossed, you enter old Tel Aviv and 
are struck by the architecture, by its 
utter absence of style. Some of the older 
houses still bear remnants of the sugar- 
candy ornaments used by the Arabs in 
their decline and the thick walls meant 
to serve as protection against the sum- 
mer heat. The newer buildings are 
bereft of ornamentation, for reasons 
that involve economy as well as taste. 
Only the trees shading the streets and 
the small gardens offer relief from the 
excruciating monotony of the endless 
cement blocks. 


_ NEXT phase in Tel Aviv’s archi- 
tectural development was to place 
the houses on stilts. Instead of a ground 
floor, there is open space, often used 
as a garden, its precious bit of greenery 
offsetting the opposite glaring white 
cement wall. Of late, color has begun 
to appear on the outside of houses and 
on some of the public buildings. But 
for the most part, the many municipal 
housing developments in the east and 
north of the city have stood firm against 
such innovations. Cement blocks con- 
tinue to dominate, and while some 
architects groan and continue to mourn 
lost opportunities, others shrug their 
shoulders, pointing out that the pri- 
mary task is to house the people who 
keep pouring in, to build as swiftly as 
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possible. Someday, they say, someday 
we shall have the leisure to think 
ahead, to plan. Meanwhile. . . 

From the old streets of Jaffa through 
“old” Tel Aviv’s congested center the 
town has crept and continues to creep 
northward, taking the shape of a colos- 
sal sausage. For a time, it halted at the 
banks of the Yarkon River. Now it has 
crossed the River, melting into adja- 
cent townships which cling tenaciously 
to their municipal autonomy. Soon 
the time will come when it will stretch 
even farther north along the coast; 
nothing appears to be able to stop it. 

And why should people try to stop 
it? Though, to tell the truth, the mu- 
nicipal authorities, who have a big say 
on development in Israel, have tried 
again and again. “People should go 
out to the country,” they maintain. 
“This crowding is unhealthy. People 
should go to the capital—to Jerusalem 
—and out into the villages.” Tel Aviv 
said nothing and continued to grow. 
It attracted industrialists, builders, art- 
ists, all kinds of people. And somehow 
they found work here, they modernized 
the town, choked it with traffic, en- 
livened it with all sorts of entertain- 
ment. 

What made Tel Aviv grow? Certain- 
ly it was not favored by economic con- 
ditions. The nation’s biggest, most mod- 
ern harbor was built in Haifa, and the 
Tel Aviv port, begun when political 
unrest had closed Jaffa, failed to live 
up to expectations. The capital, with 
its government offices and Parliament, 
is in Jerusalem. But Tel Aviv still has 
its government center, one of the 
strangest places imaginable. This was 
founded by the Teutonic Order of 
Templars who many years ago built in 
the Holy Land the kind of village that 
might have been found in a Southern 
German valley. When the Germans 
were interned during the war and did 
not return, the new government of Is- 
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rael took over the village and con- 
verted its houses into office buildings. 
The idea was that the quarter would 
be evacuated once the government 
moved to Jerusalem. But gradually, 
every one of the offices housed in a 
farmer’s building began to spawn other 
buildings, presumably temporary, 
which remained even after the govern- 
ment was transferred to Jerusalem. 
And though it tried hard, the central 
administration was unable to ignore 
the country’s biggest town. 


In the days before statehood, the 


prime attraction Tel Aviv held out for 


immigrants was the fact that it was a 
wholly Jewish town. People did not 
feel much at home among the mixed 
populations of Haifa and Jerusalem. 
Today, despite the fact that both Haifa 
and Jerusalem are almost completely 
Jewish, Tel Aviv continues to grow and 
grow, simply from the force of its own 
momentum. Wherever there was room, 
in the city or on the outskirts, indus- 
tries and workshops sprouted. Tel Aviv 
is the center for wholesale and retail 
trade, the place where the smart set of 
Haifa and Jerusalem does its shopping 
and spends an hour at one of the 
crowded cafés in Dizengoff Street. 
When the Israel Symphony Orchestra 
gives an outstanding performance, spe- 
cial buses take the crowds into Tel 
Aviv. And now Tel Aviv wants to 
build its own university. 

The Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
fought this for years, in the belief that 
the country was too small to support 
more than one good university. Mean- 
while, a band of stubborn men in Tel 
Aviv had opened a school for the study 
of law and economics. One after the 
other, additional faculties came into 
being. But they lacked a central build- 
ing, and lectures were given at a mu- 
nicipal vocational training school dur- 
ing the afternoon, so that workers 
might attend. At five in the afternoon 
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the classrooms fill with young people, 
many of them in uniform, anxious to 
use their leisure for studies which 
might ultimately open to them the 
doors of Jerusalem University and get 
them a degree. As the number of stu- 
dents and subjects grows, it is likely 
that the University of Jerusalem and 
the Ministry of Education will be un- 
able to hold out; the Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity will get official sanction. A plot 
on the North bank of the Yarkon has 
been allocated to it, and building has 
already begun. For the young Tel Aviv- 
ian this is a relief. He can stay at home 
and save the money he would spend 
living in Jerusalem. 

Near the new University, in the vi- 
cinity of one of the major archeologi- 
cal excavations, there stands a building 
whose green fayence paneling draws 
the eye. It is a new museum, and it has 
a strange history. Dr. Walter Moses, a 
cigarette manufacturer who had lived 
in Tel Aviv a long time, willed the city 
a remarkable collection of stuffed birds 
and archeological remains from the 
Middle East region. Outstanding in 
this collection is the ancient glass 
which Dr. Moses found and bought all 
over the Middle East, one of the larg- 
est collections in the world. His will 
provided funds for the new museum, 
which will soon be open to the public. 


Ww poEs Tel Aviv live on? First 
of all, it is the center of Israel’s 
light industry. Textile mills, machine 
shops, orange processing plants and 
branches of the food industry cluster at 
its outskirts and in neighboring town- 
ships like Ramat Gan or Bnei Berak. 
In fact, there is no real boundary be- 
tween Tel Aviv and the surrounding 
townships. The boundaries were set a 
long time back, when there were open 
stretches of land between the various 
urban centers. But these areas have 
been built over, with people living in 
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one place and working at another. Tel 
Aviv and its neighboring townships are 
mainly the results of private initiative 
and private investments. And though 
the all-powerful Labor Organization 
has its seat here, in a building that dom- 
inates the view, it has not managed to 


impress itself on Tel Aviv as com-. 


pletely as it did in Haifa. For it is the 
small entrepreneur who gives color to 
Tel Aviv, who has put up the factories, 
squeezed in the innumerable work- 
shops and retail stores, who manages 
to live somehow, and live fairly well, 
despite the pressures that come with 
every new wave of immigrants. 

Their origins are still visible. In the 
center of the old town, near the first 
Hebrew High School, begins the orig- 
inal shopping district and the small 
stores which still evoke Eastern Europe. 
So do the tiny restaurants and coffee 
houses, basically unchanged over the 
last twenty years, despite their lively 
neon signs. Here and there, bigger 
shops have been squeezed in, most of 
them dating back twenty-five years, 
when German Jews introduced more 
modern business methods to cater to 
the West European taste. Now, from 
the more fashionable and fast-growing 
north, competition has set in; mer- 
chants are opening modern new 
branches on its main thoroughfare, 


though still hanging on ‘to their old © 


premises. 


Nearly every corner has its furniture : 
or appliance store catering to Tel © 
Aviv’s “Young Marrieds,” who begin ~ 


by furnishing their 
room flats and then, with the coming 
of children, move on to larger quarters. 


They, and the new immigrants, can — 
have their choice of all the styles and | 


all the periods, the hideous as well as 
the finely-wrought. 


Another sign of the times: the food- | 
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shops, four to a corner in some sections, | 


to say nothing of the adjacent vege- | 
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table booths. When the first American- 
designed and American-financed super- 
market opened its doors the housewives 
crowded in, despite the protests of the 
local shopkeepers. Still, the small shops 
remain; Tel Aviv is too hot in summer, 
too wet in winter for any long trek by 
those who must buy their groceries 
every day. Only a chosen few, with 
cars, can shop once a week. The ma- 
jority venture out daily, lugging their 
baskets. 

Tel Aviv is a thirsty city. Every street 
has its kiosk, its small booth offering 
the national beverage, gazoz—a mixture 
of soda water and fruit juice. Vast 
quantities of gazoz are consumed in 
summer, along with ice cream, which 
people eat as they stroll, littering the 
street with the paper wrappers. Another 
recent rage is the falafel—meat or vege- 
table balls cooked in and often reeking 
of oil. The falafel is served between 
pieces of flat Oriental bread, something 
like a tortilla, and eaten, usually, with 
some sort of vegetable salad. Basically 
an Oriental dish, it has nevertheless 
conquered the community, along with 
other foods appropriated from the 
Arabs or brought in by refugees from 
the East and Middle East. Dozens of 
restaurants near the seashore specialize 
in these dishes, which find eager ac- 
ceptance on the part of the tourist 
trade, bored by the monotonous and 
poorly-cooked cuisine in the big hotels. 

For those of modest means, eating 
out in Tel Aviv is no easy job. There’s 
no good reason for this; with a popula- 
tion gathered from the four corners, 
the town should be able to offer any 
dish under the sun. Sea food, of every 
kind, comes in from the Mediterranean 
~—but much of it is trafe, and therefore 
exported. Meat and fowl and fine fruits 
and vegetables abound in Tel Aviv—a 
far cry from the years of austerity—and 
still the town’s most luxurious hotel 
remains famous for its prosaic menus. 
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But the art of eating is developed by 
older cities and older civilizations; Tel 
Aviv, at fifty, is still very young. 


HE SCARCITY of happy gourmets in 

Tel Aviv is matched by the scarcity 
of drunks. True, young people drink 
beer, wine is popular in restaurants 
and more and more cocktail parties are 
being given by more and more people. 
But hard liquor is taken sparingly, 
without much gusto and, certainly, 
without abandon. There is no danger 
of meeting a drunk walking the streets 
at night—or, for that matter, driving a 
car. 


When Jewish immigrants from Yem- 
en and North Africa went to the co- 
operative stores set up for them by the 
Jewish Agency and asked for Arak, 
officials were horrified. Nevertheless, 
they got their Arak. Soon there came 
lurid tales of parents taking food from 
the mouths of their babes to buy liq- 
uor. But Tel Aviv, for all that nearly 
half its population comes from the 
East, remained sober. 


But sober or not, Tel Avivians make 
as much noise as any drunkards. Noise 
is one of the scourges of the city. In 
winter, when windows are shut and 
people remain indoors, it can be borne. 
Come spring and sun, windows are 
opened, radios blare from every flat, 
children use the streets as playgrounds, 
women call across the balconies to their 
neighbors, claxons roar and cement 
mixers near unfinished buildings join 
the cacophony. For an aperitif, there 
are the low-flying planes. 


Come August and September, when 
the noise seems more than human ears 
can bear, the nervous and energetic 
embark upon an anti-noise campaign. 
A few stop-gap measures are enacted: 
cars are forbidden to blow their horns 
within city limits, for example, but the 
law is seldom enforced. Soon winter 
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sets in. The windows close, the tempers 
cool—till next summer. 

For the rich, there are air-condi- 
tioners to shut out heat and noise. But 
the ordinary citizen, who is not rich, 
can do little, except to join the anti- 
noise crusade or move away from the 
main thoroughfares to side streets too 
narrow for the passage of buses. 

Even if you escape the noise, it is 
virtually impossible to escape the eyes 
of your neighbor. Tel Aviv is a Medi- 
terranean town; it lives in the open, on 
the balconies which are an indispens- 
able refuge during summer months. 
But the balcony of the flat across the 
street faces your balcony and, like it 
or not, affords a fine view of your neigh- 
bor’s kitchen or bedroom. 

How does the Tel Avivian play? 
There are few opportunities for sports. 
Back in the days when the town was 
small and the sea clean, tens of thou- 
sands jammed the beaches. Today, only 
a hardy minority brave the pollution. 
Hence, public swimming pools have 
multiplied, which in summer remain 
open and full till late at night. There 
are sail boats on the Mediterranean, 
and the few which used the Yarkon 
River disappeared after sewerage from 
neighboring factories became a prob- 
lem. But people flock to the stadium in 
nearby Ramat Gan for the soccer 
matches, and are beginning to make 
use of the new bowling green and the 
squash courts. 

At night, children and adolescents 
roam the streets, visiting the many 
youth clubs maintained by the political 
parties, clustering around the ice-cream 
parlors. Movies, of course, are the big- 
gest attraction for young and old. Un- 
like other modern cities, Tel Aviv has 
relatively few bars and night clubs; in- 
deed, it is perhaps the only city in the 
world to have more book shops than 
bars. 

The working week in Tel Aviv is 
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only five-and-a-half days. By noon of 
Friday people are making ready for the 
Sabbath, buying food enough to last 
till Sunday, carrying flowers to decorate 
the house. And by night, no movie, no 
theater, no place of entertainment is 
open. From the time the sun sets on 
Friday till Saturday evening, there will 
be no public transportation. Taxis 
cover the main routes of the buses, 
carrying as many people as they can 
hold—and making a wide berth around 
the synagogues. 

To the worshipper, Tel Aviv offers 
a variety of ritual within the Orthodox 
framework. There is the big synagogue 
in the center of town, with its cupola, 
and many small ones for the various 
sects; those who know their way 
around town can, if they choose, cele- 
brate the Sabbath according to Hassidic 
custom. 

During Sukkoth week, street vendors 
peddle palm fronds and green branch- 
es, which are used to decorate yards, 
roofs and balconies. At Hanukkah, 
municipal buildings as well as the cen- 
tral synagogue are adorned with the 
lights of big Menorahs, and children 
march through the streets in a candle- 
light parade. 

No need to add that all restaurants 
and cafes are closed on Yom Kippur, 
or that no bread is sold during Pessah. 

Now that Tel Aviv celebrates its fif- 
tieth birthday old-timers look back 
with a kind of nostalgia to the days 
when front doors were left unlocked, 
when everyone knew everyone else, 
when there were no traffic problems, 
when it was easy to walk from one end 
of town to the other. Today one is 
jammed into a packed bus; and more 
likely than not you don’t understand 
the language of your neighbor. The 
policeman must cope with thieves, with 
prostitutes who haunt one of the old- 
est and most respectable streets, after 
having been driven from the other side 
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of town. The pioneering days of fru- 
gality and illusions are over. 

But Tel Aviv does not lose itself in 
the past. It is not a beautiful town, as 
old and well-planned cities are, or as is 
Haifa, with its colorful bay and Carmel 
slopes. Nor does it have the dignity of 
Jerusalem, breathing ancient history. 
But look at beautiful Haifa, say the 
Tel Avivians, it is dead in the eve- 
nings, it does not progress nearly so 
rapidly as our city. Sure, we are noisy, 
we are always on the run, and many of 
our streets are eyesores and unclean. 
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What of it? We are alive, we have our 
music, our art, our films and theater. 
We have work, we have the chance to 
educate our children. 

And there is always something new 
—a huge concert hall perhaps, or a 
small ice parlor. Danny Kaye has come 
to entertain us, Robert Graves has lec- 
tured, and Toscanini has conducted 
our orchestra. Pretty good for a town 
with only a half million people! 

So take a seat at one of our cafes and 
watch the people as they pass. It will 
be time well spent. 












































































































































Under the Sun 


By MAXINE STEINMAN 








































uneventful. In fact, sometimes I’m just bursting to tell people 

about myself, but once I get started I have nothing to say. Un- 

fortunately, I get along with my family and I have a job, and even 

though I’m twenty-five and unmarried—which is not quite the thing for 

a woman—I can’t say that I’m miserable. On the contrary, the older I 
get, the less I can see in the whole thing. 
Getting back to war, however, it must be exciting. Not being killed 
or anything, but hiding from the Nazis or working in the Paris Under- 
ground. It gives you something to say. Frankly, war or no war, I’m not | , 
the type to whom anything happens. I have a friend, for instance, who | 
c 


I HAVE NEVER been to war, so all in all I consider my life very 


once got into a nightclub brawl because a man sitting at the next table 

insulted my friend’s friend’s wife. So my friend got up and hit the man 

over the head with a bottle. The whole business led to a complicated | 
lawsuit which still hasn’t ended. The man who was hit over the head ] 
forgave my friend though, possibly because he nearly died and was glad 

he didn’t. Anyway, this friend just got involved in another lawsuit b 


because somebody accused him of seducing his ward. And two months | 
ago the FBI discovered a nest of spies living in the apartment above | 4 
him. Things like that never happen to me. When I think back on it, © is 
I remember only two significant facts. Once, when I was coming home ~~ Pp 


from college for the weekend, a suitcase fell on my head. I thought it B 
typical at the time, but now I can’t recall just why. The other thing is, re 
I attract old ladies. I meet them on ships and in the Automat, and after Ww 
graduation, when I went to London, I collected one in a boarding | A 
house who looked after me because she was convinced my family didn’t. | __ th 

The point I am trying to bring out is that I have given up experience. w 
When you've lived a quarter of a century, you’ve either had itor you | m 
haven’t, so what’s the use. My father says I don’t know what the world m 
is all about. I don’t. He says that the only way a child learns not to go he 
near the fire is by getting burned. I think that’s carrying things too far. 
After all, you could say that the only way a child learns not to run 
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across the street is to get hit by a truck. I don’t go for the theory one 2 
bit. Besides, the same things keep happening to you all the time. Once th, 
you get past adolescence the pattern’s set-—you know everything before 
it happens. That’s what made me decide. I saw it all happening once on 
again and I said to myself: ‘‘No, that’s definitely enough.” Experience | 
may be a great teacher and maybe there is something to learn each ai 
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MAXINE STEINMAN, a graduate of Smith College, is now on the staff of the magazine, East Europe. | 
This is her first published story. 
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time, but when you think about it, is it worth it? Going through the 
same thing again and again for a little knowledge that’s not really worth 
a hang? “No,” I said, “‘that’s definitely enough.” 


I decided this on Sunday. I don’t know quite what Sunday had to 
do with it—as a matter of fact, I don’t think it had anything to do with 
it—but that was when I made up my mind. I was sitting in the living 
room doing the crossword puzzle and thinking about The Poet when 
my aunt and uncle came. This didn’t surprise me. Sunday’s a day you 
have to get through somehow. My uncle and aunt have been visiting 
unexpectedly for fifteen years. Sometimes it’s very annoying—when the 
bell rings, you know exactly who it is. I said hello and my father offered 
them some drinks. It was clear that my aunt was balder than last time. 
I had a drink too, and began thinking about The Poet again. Two 
years ago, I was desperately in love with The Poet. And now, here was 
his name in the Times—not big, of course, but in a list of people who 
had attended a convention for the improvement of something or other 
—and it didn’t move me at all. Which is strange, because I’ve only 
loved two things in my life—The Poet and my turtle Hercules who died 
last year. And here was The Poet’s name on the back of a shoe ad I’d 
cut out and it didn’t matter one bit. 


I BEGAN to feel even worse about it when my uncle started in on his 

daughter Millie’s engagement. My uncle’s a big liar and loves to 
brag, so you can’t quite make anything out, but she’s supposedly marry- 
ing a rich man—at any rate, he’s in four businesses, including real estate 
and accounting, and he’s very good to his mother. All in all my uncle 
is very satisfied. Of course, he has the temperament. There are some 
people who can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. That’s my uncle. 
But it really was sad when I thought of The Poet and how I'd been 
ready to wipe his shoes. We would have made a great pair. The Poet 
wasn’t anybody much—not then, anyway, but he had fine intentions. 
And I could have followed him everywhere making sure that he realized 
them. But it was typical—The Poet telling me how he couldn’t live 
without me on Monday and disappearing three Fridays later. He didn’t 
mean anything by it. He was just young. It’s the energy I wasted that 
made me mad. I spent a whole year thinking about The Poet and how 
he’d come back. Naturally, he didn’t. 


I could see that my father was getting depressed too, because he said, 
“Yes, accountants make a lot of money these days. I know a fellow who's 
an accountant—a dope really—but as soon as he went to law school— 
these days all accountants have to go to law school—he just cleaned up.” 

Oh, my father was depressed all right, but who could blame him, 
seeing that my cousin is only nineteen. 

“Yup,” my uncle said, “they just clean up. Absolutely clean up. It’s 
amazing. And Millie’s so busy now, she’s scarcely got time to live. In 
fact, we're so busy ourselves, we don’t know which way to turn. But 
that’s life. Things popping every minute.” 

My uncle was enjoying himself tremendously. My aunt was having 
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a good time too, but she’s nicer. She just sat there nodding and trying 
to fit the hair over the gaps in her scalp. 


The more I thought about it, the sorrier I felt for my father. All his 
life he’s worked and worked—quite successfully too—but somehow the 
results don’t quite measure up. It’s all right if you’re going to monkey 
around the way my uncle has—but my father’s different—he’s got a 
brain. He’s never been in debt, he owns his own business, and he’s 
always tried to do the proper thing—educate his children, be nice to his 
wife, and so forth. The trouble is, he believes in the future. It’s really 
frightening sometimes. It gives me the creeps. I suppose it makes me 
more nervous than most people because I’m his daughter, but how 
would you like to sit down at the dinner table every night and find 
yourself facing a representative of Progress? It’s enough to make you 
lose your appetite. The idea of going forward all the time—generation 
unto generation—it’s nervewracking, especially if you’re the generation 
ahead. When it comes to my grandmother, my father’s quite easygoing. 
He thinks she has no way of knowing any better. 

But all the same I felt sorry for him, with my uncle going on that way. 
After all, what’s the advantage of getting to middle age, if all you can 
do is wonder how you managed to bring up your children to be failures? 
Especially if you believe in Progress and all that. 

“Yup,” my uncle said, ‘we can’t keep track of ourselves nowadays. 
Everybody coming and going. We’ve got to be off now. You know how 
it is when you're invited to dinner. It’s been nice seeing you.” 

That was my uncle. 


Wes THEY left, I put down the crossword puzzle and tried to make 
it up to my father. Sunday is a day on which I like to take care 
of my obligations. ‘“Let’s watch television,” I said. “Maybe there’s a 
good movie on.” It was my way of showing I liked him. But one look 
at his face and I could see that this wasn’t going to work. 


“‘Millie’s fiance looks like an idiot,” I said. ‘““The one time I met him, 
I couldn’t make out whether he was talking English or Greek.” 

My father helped himself to some nuts. “I hadn’t noticed,” he said, 
“that you’ve done any better. I hadn’t noticed that your taste was so 
magnificent.” 

My father never liked The Poet at all. 

“In fact, if you ask me, your taste stinks. I wouldn’t be caught dead 
with the people you know.” 

“What people?” I said. The television was on very loud. I figured he 
would get involved in it soon. 

“That’s just it,” my father said, “You're not interested in people. 
When I was your age, I was up and about all the time. I didn’t just sit 
around. The trouble with you,” he said, “is that you spend all your 
time thinking about nothing.” 

“How can you think about nothing?” I said. 
“I don’t know,” my father said, “but you do.” 
The television program was about a couple who wanted to adopt a 
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baby. At least the woman wanted to, which was the main thing. The 
man thought it all hogwash. 

“What do you think of adoption?” I said. 

My father just looked at me. Then he began to watch the program. 
There is something indecent about leaving a story in the middle. Be- 
sides, I think he was glad to stop. We’d been having this discussion for 
about seven years and it really was wearing. If I could have convinced 
him that there was just as much point to sitting down as standing up, I 
think he would have been relieved. But I never tried very hard. The 
whole thing would have gotten much too personal. Anyway, I didn’t 
have success on my side, which is the only way to convince people of 
anything. The trouble is, by that time you don’t give a damn. 

I began doing the crossword puzzle again and thinking about my past. 
I suppose it’s more profitable to think about your future, but as far as 
I knew, I didn’t have any. Besides, you learn a lot thinking about your 
past. Not what you shouldn’t do or might have done—what a waste that 
is—but what you're going to do again. It kind of prepares you for the 
worst. 

Even my turtle Hercules was an experience. He was given to me by 
a fellow who said he might want to marry me. Obviously he didn’t 
understand me at all. If he had understood me, he never would have 
given me Hercules. Hercules was as ugly as the devil—not more than 
most turtles, but ugly anyway, with a ridiculously small head popping 
out of a flat painted, purple shell that looked like an oversized topcoat. 
If turtles ever looked in the mirror, I don’t know how they’d go on 
living. After a while though I began to grow fond of Hercules, having 
to feed him and all. I still thought he was ugly—I rarely change my 
opinions—but he was shy. He’d pop his head out of the shell as soon as 
he thought somebody was around, and depending on his impression, 
he’d keep it out or pull it back immediately. I never saw a turtle who 
hid more in his shell than Hercules—but, of course, I don’t know 
anything about turtles and their habits, seeing that I hate them. 

Hercules was definitely shy. He had a temperament. One day I 
thought I would do him a favor, so I scraped the paint off his shell. He 
got mad and kept his head inside for almost a week. He didn’t look any 
better, so I don’t blame him. All in all though, we got on quite well. I 
began to look forward to coming home from the office and seeing 
whether Hercules was in or out. After a while, I developed a system of 
tapping him twice on the back, and he’d come out and crawl around in 
my palm. It was really peaceful, considering what you’re expected to do 
as a secretary all day. But as I said, Hercules had a temperament. 
One day I came home and tapped him on the back and he began walk- 
ing around my hand as usual. I was watching him and trying to smoke 
a cigarette, when suddenly he turned his head and bit my finger. Just 
like that. Without any warning he suddenly stretched his neck and 
snipped at my pinky. I was so surprised that I began to cry. Who would 
have thought that Hercules would do a thing like that? 

But I forgave him and decided that maybe I wasn’t being fair. After 
all, it isn’t very pleasant spending a whole day in a glass bowl all by 
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yourself. So I went down to Forty-Second Street and bought Hercules 
a mate. She had a red shell and was even uglier than he was, but as I 
said, none of them are exactly beauties. Every night when I came home 
Hercules was at one end of the bowl and she was at the other. After a 
few weeks I got the idea that maybe I’d made a mistake, unless Hercules 
was embarrassed in the presence of a third person. Anyway, just as I was 
thinking about this and wondering whether I ought to get rid of her, 
Hercules died. I came home one day and he was dead. Stone cold dead. 
Without even being sick beforehand. He just died, just like that. When 
you least expected it. Of course, it was typical so there wasn’t anything 
to say. 
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— anipes was really an experience. He sort of opened my eyes to the 
way things were. I was just about to sum up Hercules for myself 
when my father got up and went into the kitchen for a ginger ale. By 
this time the family doctor had convinced the husband that he was 
being a heel and that a child around the house gave you something to 
live for. I could see that my father was taking things hard. 

“You know,” I said, going into the kitchen and sitting on the window 
sill where Hercules’ bowl used to be, “I’ve been thinking. Maybe I 
ought to look around for a different job. I can see where I’m not getting 
anywhere. I’ll be a secretary for the rest of my life.” 

I thought this would give him a boost, seeing that he had suggested 
the same last week and liked being quoted. : 

“What kind of a job? What are you equipped for? You should have — 
thought of this five years ago.” i 

He was definitely in a bad mood. 

“Well,” I said, “I haven’t got one foot in the grave yet.” I hate saying 
such things since they go against my sense of superstition, but sometimes © 
it’s necessary. ‘And besides,” I said, “‘it’s good experience. This whole 
experience has provided me with a base. From here I can go very far. 
Very far indeed. There’s no knowing how far.” 

It sounded impressive. : 

“What good is a job?” my father said. “You'll be working until you’re 
sixty. Of course, you apparently want to work until you're sixty. Be- | 
cause if you didn’t you’d open your eyes and look about. You wouldn’t — ) 
sit here moping all the time. When I was your age I thought of the 
future.” 

“I am thinking of the future,” I said. 

“You haven’t got one,” my father answered. 

Frankly, I prefer Mondays to Sundays. People don’t have so much 
time to think. But all the same, I had let myself in for something. Be- 
cause if I didn’t look for a new job after I had proposed the idea, I was | 
definitely refusing to take action. And if I did look for a new job—which © 
supposedly was a step forward—I would wear myself out for the next 
six months and might even lose the one I had. Now I know that there 
are some people who find jobs without even looking, but the two times 
in my life that I had looked for a job, I had spent a half-year sitting in 
Central Park. It was exhausting even to think about it. As I say, that is 
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one of the advantages of being in a war. Once you are in it, you are in 
it—a victim. It’s fate. You don’t have to go around looking for it. It 
finds you. Freedom is a problem sometimes, especially if you’re the 
way I am. 


“What kind of a job are you going to look for?” my father said. 

“An interesting one.” 

“That’s very intelligent, and may I ask what you think is interesting?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” I said. 

“No I don’t,” my father said. Basically, he loves discussion. “‘Some- 
times I think you don’t find anything interesting. And it’s no wonder 
you frighten every man away. Why don’t you put on some lipstick?” 

My father didn’t look so good either, but when it comes to parents 
and children there’s definitely a double standard. I put on some lipstick, 
but it didn’t help much, because the more I kept thinking about the 
job and the next six months, the worse I felt. Then, just as I was sitting 
down to the puzzle again, I got an idea. I would marry the fellow who 
gave me Hercules. At first it seemed insane—even to me, and I had 
thought of it—but the more I imagined how it would be, the better it 
looked. In the first place, it would be very restful. I could get up late 
in the morning, do a few things, read a book, turn on a symphony, take 
a walk, come home and cook dinner. By the time I finished the dishes, 
the day would be over. Secondly, he wasn’t a bad fellow. I mean, he 
always knew how much insurance he had to pay on his car, and whether 
people were cheating him, and how you could camp in the Adirondacks 
for very little money. He wasn’t bad-looking either—not my type, but 
he’d gone to Harvard and had a future. And he liked reading books and 
talking. He could talk all the time. Which is restful too, from a certain 
point of view. So all in all, the idea was excellent. When you think of 
things like that suddenly—out of the blue—you begin to wonder if you’re 
not really stupid. The point was, why hadn’t I thought of it before? 

“Don’t worry,” I said to my father, “maybe jobs aren’t so important. 
I’m beginning to think you're right.” 

“Why should I worry,” my father said. “‘It’s your life. Waste it if you 
want.” He has a habit of throwing out remarks like that. It makes him 
feel definite. “Besides,” he said, “you always think I’m right, but you 
never do anything.” 

“You'll see,” I said. “You'll see.” 


pe MORE I thought about marrying the fellow who gave me Hercu- 
les, the more efficient I felt. There is something about getting an 
idea and realizing that it’s possible, practical and a great solution. He 
would be happy because he wanted to marry me; my father would be 
happy because he wanted me to get married; and I would be happy 
because I didn’t want to sit in Central Park. Leaving other considera- 
tions aside, it probably was the best way out. After all, The Poet 
and Hercules were one thing, and this was another. I would invite my 
uncle to the wedding and my father could offer him drinks, and even 
my grandmother would be pleased, though, as I said, she expects very 
little from life. 
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It isn’t often that an idea like this comes to you. It’s so simple that it 
bowls you over. All my life I had been doing things the hard way. I 
had spent hundreds of dollars going to England to find a new world, 
and all I had found was a landlady. She was very nice and kept supply- 
ing me with aspirins and hot water bottles, but that, bluntly speaking, 
was beside the point. The whole plan had been impractical to begin 
with. During the blitz, of course, there was no knowing whom you 
would meet in shelters, but with peace and normality restored—well, 
frankly, the odds were against you. 

“What do you think about asking Lewis to dinner tomorrow?” I said 
to my father. 

“What is there to think about? Besides, how do you know he’s not 
busy? You haven’t seen him in six months.” 

“Lewis loves a good meal,” I said. ‘“‘He hates his mother’s cooking.” 

There were things about Lewis you could count on. 

“Well, why don’t you call him?” My father was beginning to feel 
better already. 

“Oh, I will. Don’t rush me. I will.” | 

With Lewis it was a mistake to seem too eager. He might think you 
wanted something from him. Lewis is practical. In fact, he isn’t so 
simple once you begin thinking about him. People who know how 
much each fixture in their car costs aren’t simple. Sometimes I think 
Lewis bought me Hercules because he only cost fifty cents, but then 
I’m never quite sure. After all, there are other things you can buy for 
fifty cents. 

Anyway, I postponed calling Lewis for about an hour. I wanted to 
calm down and settle my plans. When you do something in a panic it 
is sure to turn out a mess. There was also another point. I had to con- 
vince myself that I would make Lewis a good wife. It was a pretty big 
obligation to take on, seeing that Lewis was somebody who definitely 
got on my nerves. Sometimes I rather liked him—he always blushed if 
someone said something out of the way—but when he began his mathe- 
matical calculations he became unbearable. There was nothing more 
tedious than his estimates of how much it cost you in five years if you 
smoked a pack and a half of cigarettes a day and three quarters of a 
pack on Sunday because you got up late. Lewis, of course, didn’t smoke, 
which presented another problem. And also, there was the question of 
children. Lewis thought that his children should go to Harvard and 
that television shouldn’t be allowed in the house. Factually this didn’t 
distress me, but sometimes I hate opinions. They make me nervous. 
Lewis was the careful type and you couldn’t blame him for that. But 
sometimes he struck me as being so careful that I suspected he wanted 
to marry me because I didn’t want to marry him. As you can see, the 
whole thing was very complicated. 

“Do you really think I ought to invite Lewis?” I said. ‘I mean, I 
haven’t really seen him in six months. Maybe he’s moved.” 

My father looked at me and chewed his lip. ‘By the time you make 
up your mind he will have.” 
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8 gant I had to call Lewis. But it was like fate, so I didn’t mind. 

I sat down at the telephone table and lit a cigarette. Then I looked 
in the directory and dialed the number slowly, because I usually make 
a mistake the first time I dial a number. Lewis’ mother answered the 
phone. 

“Is Lewis there?” 

“Who's calling?” 

“A friend,” I said. 

I heard her shout to Lewis and then he came clumping down the 
stairs. 

“Hello, Lewis,” I said, “it’s me. I was just sitting around and watch- 
ing a mathematical experiment on television, so naturally I thought of 
you. I wondered whether you were dead or something.” 

“Who is this?” Lewis said. 

“Me. You know, Lewis, I gave away Hercules’ wife to our neighbors. 
They collect canaries and fish.” 

“Oh, it’s you.” 

So then we chatted for a while and after about five minutes I casually 
asked him to dinner. Lewis was really enthusiastic. As I said, he was a 
steady type. 

“That'll be fine,” he said. “I’m sure I can make it. I was planning to 
go to a lecture—maybe you'd like to come with me. Of course, you may 
not understand it. It’s on advanced calculus.” 

“Why, I’d love to,” I said. 

“What's happened to you?” 

I could tell he was beginning to smell a fish. 

“Nothing, naturally. I’m broadening out a bit, that’s all. I was just 
curious to see what mathematicians use for words.” 

Lewis thought this was very funny. He laughed and laughed. I told 
him to hold on a minute and got a cigarette and whispered to my father 
that Lewis was coming to dinner. Then I got back on the phone. 

“By the way,” Lewis said, “I’ve been meaning to call you. You know, 
I've decided to give up mathematics and go into my uncle’s factory. As 
a manager, naturally. I’m disgusted. You have to think of your future.” 

“You're so right,” I said. 

“Do you think so? I don’t know. Anyway I might not. My uncle wants 
to introduce me to this girl who is the daughter of a friend who owns 
another factory. He thinks that eventually we could merge the two 
plants. He says she’s good-looking.” 

“No doubt,” I said, “no doubt.” 

“I don’t know. I have to think it over. Anyway, I’ve been meaning to 
call you. I was talking to some fellow about Hercules. I picked up some 
very useful information. I think he died because you gave him the 
wrong kind of food.” 

By the time I hung up I was exhausted. And I still had to think about 
sitting in the park and what attitude to take towards my father. 

And it was only six o'clock, too, while if it had been eleven I could 
have gone to bed. 








JosePH Lyons is a psychologist on the staff of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky. 


The New Religion 
of Psychotherapy 


By JOSEPH LYONS 


URING THE last thirty years 
a unique phenomenon has 
occurred in our society—the 
birth and development of a new pro- 
fession. Its name is psychotherapy. The 
aim of its practitioners is to help peo- 
ple by changing their attitudes and 
sometimes their whole personalities; its 
method is simply talking. As almost 
everyone knows, an extensive literature 
is now available on just about every as- 
pect of psychotherapy that might inter- 
est former patients or intrigue prospec- 
tive ones—where to get it, how it works 
and what it costs, what it feels like as 
it happens, the indications for and 
against it, and the hope it holds for 
all mankind in a troubled age. 

But though it is a significant and 
obvious element of our urban culture, 
psychotherapy has rarely been studied 
as a whole by those specialists who 
otherwise concern themselves with so- 
cial institutions and practices. It is 
true that sociologists have recently be- 
come interested in mental hospitals, 
where a great deal of psychotherapy 
takes place, and have therefore given 
it some passing notice in the course 
of their examination of the hospital 
as a particular kind of community’. 





1. The first of these was “The Mental Hos- 
pital: a study of institutional participation in 
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A few years ago Jurgen Ruesch, a psy- 
chiatrist, and Gregory Bateson, an 
anthropologist, collaborated on a work? 
in which they discussed, in the pres- 
ently fashionable jargon of communi- 
cation theory, what they called “the 
social matrix of psychiatry.” Some 
other writers, too, courageously step- 
ping across the lines of tradition that 
mark off the separate academic disci- 
plines, have dealt with the relation- 
ship of the patient’s cultural back- 
ground to the vicissitudes of his treat- 
ment*®. One team of investigators at 
Yale has, in fact, shown quite clearly 
that the kind of treatment a patient 
receives, regardless of his age or con- 
dition, is likely to depend on his social 





psychiatric illness and treatment,” by Alfred 
H. Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz, (New York; 
Basic Books, 1954). More recently, there have 
been Otto von Mering and Stanley H. King’s 
“Remotivating the Mental Patient” (New 
York; Russell Sage Foundation, 1957) and 
“The Patient and the Mental Hospital; con- 
tributions of research in the science of social 
behavior,” by Milton Greenblatt, Daniel J. 
Levinson, and Richard H. Williams (Glencoe, 
Ill.; Free Press, 1957). 

2. “Communication.” 
1951. 

8. For example, George Devereaux’s “Reality 
and Dream: Psychotherapy of a Plains Indian” 
(New York; International Universities Press, 
1951) and “Psychotherapy and Culture Con- 
flict,” by Georgene Seward and Judd Marmor 
(New York; Ronald Press, 1956). 


New York; Norton, 
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class, and that patients of the middle 
and upper classes have almost exclusive 
access to the better forms of treatmentt. 

Aside from these specialized studies, 
however, the phenomenon of psycho- 
therapy has remained untouched by 
any large-scale examination or general 
critique. It seems to have been ac- 
cepted without question as a necessary 
aspect of the increasingly complex 
world we live in. To take only one 
obvious example, no one has shown a 
serious interest in the question of how 
it happened to arise and flourish at 
this particular point in history. And 
certainly almost never has a voice 
been raised in direct criticism of its 
worth or even its methods®. Yet in order 
to undertake a realistic appraisal of the 
value of a large-scale social phenome- 
non, logic demands that we at least 
entertain the possibility that it is of 
no value at all. 

The proposal shocks us—as perhaps 
it should. But the mere fact that we 
are all sufficiently affected by psycho- 
therapy to be aroused by a suggestion 
that it may be worthless, makes it im- 
perative that we undertake the ap- 





4. H. A. Robinson, F. C. Redlich, and J. K. 
Myers (Amer. Journ. of Orthopsychiatry, 
1954) concluded that “the social status position 
of a psychiatric patient within the community 
is itself a highly significant and independent 
determinant of the kind of treatment he will 
receive.” Their investigations are summarized 
in “Social Class and Mental Illness,” by August 
B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich 
(New York; Wiley, 1958). 

5. Recently a political scientist, Andrew 
Hacker, considered some of the power manipu- 
lations involved in the practice of psychother- 
apy (Internat’l Journ. of Soc. Psychiatry, 
1956), and a reputable British psychologist 
named H. J. Eysenck (Journ. of Consulting 
Psychology, 1952) once demonstrated, with 
embarrassingly clear evidence, that a patient’s 
“chances of improvement under psychoanalysis 
are approximately equal to his chances of im- 
provement under eclectic treatment, and slight- 
ly worse than his chances under a general 
practitioner or custodial treatment.” But these 
attempts to survey or assess the entire field 
are rare exceptions. 
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praisal. Only if we do, as I will attempt 
in these pages, will we finally be able 
to assess its present value and its pros- 
pects. For a survey of the profession 
of psychotherapy, I propose that we 
look one by one at its major identify- 
ing characteristics—that is, its wide- 
spread extent, its universal acceptance, 
and the degree to which its practice 
conforms to worldly demands. 


I“ MANY of our large cities there 
are professional “listeners,” most 
of them respectable enough to adver- 
tise in the yellow pages of the tele- 
phone directory, who for a reasonable 
fee will attend sympathetically to a 
client’s recital of his troubles. They 
give neither advice nor interpretation; 
they have no guiding theory, not eyen 
a non-directive one; in fact, they offer 
nothing but a sturdy shoulder to cry 
on. Yet they claim a substantial meas- 
ure of success in alleviating emotional 
distress. Similarly, there is in London a 
service called Samaritans, begun in 
1943 by the pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church. On an average day nearly a 
hundred persons telephone the church 
(the number is, appropriately, MAN 
9000) simply to talk about their prob- 
lems, and many of them have been 
sufficiently relieved by this simple form 
of treatment to lead them to change 
their minds about committing suicide. 

These are only two instances of one 
characteristic of psychotherapy which 
daily becomes more evident, that it 
tends to spread out beyond the con- 
fines of a single professional group. As 
a result, the practice of psychotherapy 
has many guises, ranging from classical 
psychoanalysis and its variants to mar- 
riage counseling and psychiatric case 
work, to name only a few. The es- 
tablished professions of psychiatry, the 
ministry, clinical psychology, and so- 
cial work now as a matter of course 
include in their training an exposure 


to instruction in some form of psy- 
chotherapy. Schools and training cen- 
ters flourish, many of them not at- 
tached to recognized academic institu- 
tions. Since the public demand for 
therapists seems to be universal and al- 
most insatiable, an increasing number 
of untrained or self-taught practitioners 
is attracted to the field. 

One result of this dramatic increase 
in our population of healers is that 
it is no longer merely a fad to undergo 
psychotherapy. Today it is an obvious 
resource for anyone, anywhere, who 
has a little money, a little time, and 
the insight to realize that his own 
problems are making him uncomfort- 
able. But though this may seem an 
ideal state of affairs, there is one real 
danger that we may fail to see. Psycho- 
therapy is everywhere; and since we 
often make the mistake of confusing 
the commonplace with the ordinary, 
we run the risk of constantly under- 
rating it. Where we ought to take it 
seriously, we only take it for granted. 
The most outrageous claims can there- 
fore temporarily escape notice, and 
after they have been in circulation for 
some time and have infiltrated the 
ragbag of cliché and inanity which 
passes for culture in our newspapers 
and television programs, they come to 
be accepted as self-evident. 

One clear example is the recent 
proliferation of what might be called 
dairy-barn-and-swimming-pool psychia- 
try in our mental hospitals. We are 
all familiar with the claim that if only 
more trained psychotherapists were 
available, the present rate of discharge 
from our mental institutions could be 
doubled or even tripled. As it hap- 
pens, there is no evidence that this 
claim is sound; the most that can be 
said for it is that it bespeaks a worthy 
attitude and a commendable optimism. 
However, public acceptance of this po- 
sition has so emboldened the advocates 
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of all-out psychotherapy that they have 
lately made an even more startling 
claim—to the effect that some form of 
psychotherapy actually occurs in the 
course of every contact between per- 
sons in a Clinical setting. In the mental 
hospital—so it is claimed—every em- 
ployee, from the nurse or secretary of 
the ward to the foreman of the dairy 
barn or the lifeguard in the swimming 
pool, practices a form of psychotherapy 
whenever he meets a patient. He does 
this, it is said, even if he is completely 
unaware of the significance of his at- 
titudes and expressions. He need not 
require any formal training. It does not 
matter whether the employee, or the 
patient either, looks for this result, 
whether they would be pleased to dis- 
cover what is supposed to be taking 
place or discomfited by finding them- 
selves in roles they had not sought. For 
it is the setting and the position that 
make the therapist—-or so the claim 
goes. 

This is a dramatic proposition, and 
a far-reaching one as well. Perhaps it 
is even psychologically sound, though 
on this point we lack any evidence one 
way or the other. But whatever its utility 
from the point of view of a theory of 
interpersonal relations, it is clear that 
its effect is to extend almost beyond 
limit what we mean by psychotherapy. 
By a subtle but plausible extension of 
meaning, many people in the field of 
mental health have come to accept the 
idea that psychotherapy is synonymous 
with human relationships. Certainly 
one may argue that all contacts be- 
tween persons affect each of them and 
may even change them in significant 
ways. But to this there has now been 
added the much less acceptable corol- 
lary that psychotherapy is all-pervading 
and that none of us can avoid it at 
all. And the degree to which the corol- 
lary is accepted, by professionals as well 
as by laymen, points up how wide- 
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spread a phenomenon psychotherapy 
has become as a kind of answer to all 
of our problems. 


y ee SECOND characteristic to be noted 
about psychotherapy is that it is 
universally considered to be a good 
thing. Indeed, to declare oneself op- 
posed to it on principle would be as 
reprehensible as to take a public stand 
in favor of childbeating. Psychother- 
apists are perhaps the luckiest practi- 
tioners in history; every person is a 
potential customer, and each one of 
them, if he goes along with the pre- 
vailing view, is a completely loyal 
salesman for the virtues of the product. 
It is not hard to imagine what would 
happen if the profession of psychother- 
apy were attacked as an example of 
wasted time and misplaced energy, for 
only a few years ago we were able to 
witness the results of a similar icono- 
clastic sortie. In “Generation of Vip- 
ers,” Philip Wylie made a serious and 
sometimes brilliant attempt to smash 
some of our most sacred idols. He 
deliberately attacked the cherished in- 
stitution of Motherhood and the sacred 
cow known as The Common Man. 
But a strange thing happened. Most 
of us who read his book found our- 
selves amused and occasionally shocked 
by his diatribe about that unpleasant 
creature, Mom, yet somehow we man- 
aged to agree with what he said with- 
out particularly changing our convic- 
tion that Mother was inviolate. We 
may even have suspected that in spite 
of all he said, Wylie did not really dis- 
like mothers. Certainly, we felt, he 
could not have disliked his own 
mother. We were rather sure that his 
clever and angry outburst did not re- 
fer to his mother, nor of course to 
our own, but rather to a special group 
who were easily recognizable just be- 
cause they were caricatures of real 
mothers such as his and our own. And 
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we accomplished this logical manipula- 
tion by the simple trick of using 
Wylie’s own term; we concluded that 
his strictures were directed against 
Mom, not against Mother. In this way, 
in the face of an amazingly skilled at- 
tack on the most cherished of our im- 
ages, we preserved our belief while 
agreeing completely with the person 
who was trying to change it. 

All of this would most probably 
hold true for psychotherapy as well. 
We might read an attack on it and even 
agree with it, but we could no more 
come to believe that it is wrong than 
we could affirm that mothers are no 
better than carnival pitchmen. We have 
no way of passing judgment on the 
idea that psychotherapy is bad, for we 
never entertain the idea long enough 
to find out whether we might tolerate 
it or not. Psychotherapy, like Mother- 
hood, is good. It simply does not oc- 
cur to us that the contrary view could 
ever be seriously examined for its 
merits. 

What is there about psychotherapy 
which occasions this universally favor- 
able esteem? The answer is easy to see. 
On the premise that having nothing 
wrong with you is better than having 
something wrong with you, people will 
naturally affirm that it is better to be 
cured of one’s troubles than to go on 
suffering with them. Any practice that 
aims at accomplishing this end will 
therefore be considered a good thing— 
even if, like strong medicine, it hurts 
a little®. Anyone who dares to put him- 
self on record as objecting to the prac- 


6. Perhaps they will even consider it worth- 
while just because it hurts. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it in 1889: “There is nothing men 
will not do, there is nothing they have not 
done to recover their health and save their 
lives. They have submitted to be half-drowned 
in water and half-choked with gases, to be 
buried up to their chins in earth, to be seared 
with hot irons like galley-slaves, to be crimped 
with knives like codfish, to have needles thrust 
into their flesh and bonfires kindled in their 
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tice will naturally be judged as favor- 
ing misery over comfort and preferring 
distress to well-being. Even the man 
who has his honest doubts as to wheth- 
er psychotherapy accomplishes the 
praiseworthy goals for which it aims, 
or whether it is as efficient as other 
and less popular approaches, is not 
likely to state publicly that he opposes 
the virtues that everyone else favors. 
And so psychotherapy continues to be 
considered good, even when it may 
really be wasteful or relatively inef- 
fective or perhaps only a false promise. 
It is held in high esteem because it is 
the perfect example of that mutual 
concern which is supposed to bind 
all mankind as brothers. Who dares 
to be against sympathy? 


RANTED THAT psychotherapy is per- 

vasive and that it is universally 
considered a virtuous endeavor, we 
have still not touched on its most 
significant characteristics as a con- 
temporary phenomenon. For many 
other practices are also widespread and 
presumably laudable—Science or Edu- 
cation on a large scale, togetherness on 
a more trivial level. That this is true 
also of psychotherapy amounts only to 
saying that it is a prominent aspect of 
the culture. On closer examination, 
however, it is apparent that psychother- 
apy poses some special problems. Sup- 
pose we ask the obvious question: what 
did people do with their problems be- 
fore psychotherapy became so widely 
known and so easily available? Did 
they rely on each other more than we 
do today? Were there, perhaps, more 
frequent family gatherings, more con- 
vocations of relatives than in our time 
of mobile, widely scattered family 


groups? 





skins, to swallow all sorts of abominations. 
And to pay for all this, as if to be singed and 
scalded were a costly privilege, as if blisters 
were a blessing and leeches were a luxury.” 
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It does not seem too likely that these 
are the answers to our question. Nor 
is it probable that the old-fashioned 
family doctor ever served as psychother- 
apist to all his patients; he was usually 
far too busy to be more specialized than 
a general practitioner. It is true that 
the rabbi of the community used to do 
a lot more listening and a lot less lec- 
turing than is required of him today, 
but in any case this resource was not 
available for regular therapy sessions 
but was reserved for critical occasions 
in the lives of his congregants. If the 
frequency of emotional disorders has 
remained unchanged—which is a rea- 
sonable assumption — we would then 
have to conclude that in former times 
people just suffered along with their 
personal problems. Yet the striking fact 
is that contemporary accounts from, 
say, fifty or a hundred years ago give 
little indication that there existed a 
large population of prospective patients 
which had to suffer silently for lack of 
necessary treatment. 

In short, when we attempt to ans- 
wer the question of where people took 
their problems in former days, we are 
left with the conclusion that they did 
not take them anywhere. It appears 
that treatable emotional problems are 
a phenomenon as new as the profession 
that has developed to minister to them, 
that in fact psychotherapy and the 
problems it is intended to ameliorate 
have come to prominence at just the 
same time. The disease has, so to speak, 
been nourished by the very climate 
which has brought the treatment to 
full expression. In marked contrast to 
the situation that we find in regard to 
other diseases—where, for example, epi- 
demic polio tends to disappear as the 
Salk vaccine is more widely used—the 
emotional disorders which are treated 
by psychotherapists seem to increase 
in frequency as the treatment becomes 
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more widespread and popularly ac- 
cepted. 


This conclusion will come as no 
surprise to the therapists themselves, 
for they are accustomed to dealing with 
it and have a ready theoretical explan- 
ation. They will point out that one 
manifestation of every emotional ill- 
ness is a lack of insight into its source, 
and that resistance to the treatment, in 
one form or another, is always to be 
expected as a symptom of the illness 
itself. Failure to accept treatment or 
to recognize that one is in need of it 
is therefore really a kind of resistance. 
Thus, the widespread public accept- 
ance of psychotherapy in recent times 
does not mean that neuroses are more 
frequent but only that this particular 
form of resistance is less common or 
less vehement. The nature of the ill- 
ness, however, may still be understood 
in the same way. 

The logic of this argument may often 
be justified by the facts of the individ- 
ual patient’s case, yet it obscures the 
broad scope of the phenomenon itself, 
which is that more and more people 
seem to be discovering in themselves 
just the problems which can be dealt 
with successfully only by psychother- 
apy. One has to conclude that the prob- 
lems are unique in the realm of ill- 
ness. They are not symptoms, for 
symptoms are distinct from their proper 
treatment. Rather, they are part and 
parcel of the treatment itself. If illness 
and treatment have grown together and 
have nourished each other, it must be 
because they are one and the same—or 
because they are two aspects of a sin- 
gle larger phenomenon. What is the 
nature of this greater disease? An ans- 
wer to this question, bringing us closer 
to a view of the fundamental place of 
psychotherapy, may be seen in part 
when we examine the third of its ma- 
jor characteristics. 
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HE MOST remarkable, because it is 

the most unexpected, character- 
istic of psychotherapy today is that it 
is understood to be above and beyond 
mere worldly concerns. Unexpected, 
because at first glance the field of psy- 
chotherapy would appear to be very 
directly concerned with the real and 
evident problems of ordinary people. 
Methods of treatment will differ, their 
quality may vary, but the experiences 
of a patient are about the same, re- 
gardless of whether he goes to an ex- 
pensive private hospital or a com- 
munity-supported outpatient clinic. 
Certainly psychotherapy seems to be 
about as worldly and as_ firmly 
grounded in everyday living as a pro- 
fession can be. 

In order to test whether this im- 
pression is justified, it will be useful to 
consider a field in which the psycho- 
therapists have staked out a very clear 
and explicit claim as to what they can 
do and what limits ought to be placed 
on them. This is the new specialty 
which has come to be known as in- 
dustrial psychiatry. Just as clinical 
psychiatry is a part of the general medi- 
cal profession, so industrial psychiatry 
has developed out of the established 
field of industrial medicine. Tradition- 
ally, physicians in industry have dealt 
with a whole range of problems, from 
first aid to safety engineering, which 
affect the health and efficiency of in- 
dustrial employees. Similarly, the in- 
dustrial psychiatrist staffs the ‘“‘emotion- 
al first aid stations” which furnish 
treatment to employees of every des- 
cription, from chronic absentees to 
members of the management hierarchy. 
In fact, it is now rather common prac- 
tice in large industrial organizations to 
employ a resident psychiatrist whose 
patients come chiefly from the ranks of 
the junior executives. The argument in 
favor of this arrangement is quite con- 
vincing. It is pointed out that execu- 
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tive talent is at a premium in American 
business life. At the lower executive 
levels, in particular, there usually ex- 
ists a debilitating struggle for status; 
potential ability of a high order is 
often cut down by the competitive 
pressures that beset the young execu- 
tive on his way up the scale. Even a 
small saving of talented persons who 
might otherwise be lost would more 
than repay the salary of a psychiatrist 
who undertakes to treat situational 
problems at the very time and place 
that they arise. 

As a result, the psychotherapist in 
industry has made for himself a signif- 
icant and unique place. His position 
is unlike that of his brother physician 
in industrial medicine, who is usually no 
more and no less than an upper bracket 
employee with a special set of skills. 
For unlike the industrial physician, he 
is not really a member of the manage- 
ment hierarchy; he is not limited in 
what he does by the principles and the 
authority to which everyone else must 
subscribe. He is a force within the 
company, for what he does and says 
has a real effect on what happens with- 
in it, but he is not really beholden to 
the premises on which the company 
operates. Other employees, from the 
board of directors down, must answer 
to certain economic demands, but the 
industrial psychiatrist is a free agent 
and a law unto himself. 

How has he managed to achieve 
this unique position? He has done it 
by basing his activities on certain ideas 
which form the theoretical basis for 
his psychotherapeutic activities. It is 
his claim that these ideas are all-em- 
bracing and apply without exception— 
and apparently the claim is accepted 
as well by those who hire him and 
allow him to exert his influence in 
company affairs. What he maintains 
is simple and straightforward. The 
company, he says, may appear to be 
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operated primarily for reasons of eco- 
nomic gain; its employees may seem to 
be motivated primarily by the desire 
to earn a living in the most satisfying 
way; but both of these apparent truths 
are really only superficial and partial 
explanations. The essential truth un- 
derlying these observable facts, he says, 
is that all of the persons involved are 
motivated fundamentally by conscious 
and unconscious wishes; it is these 
dynamic drives and needs which are 
really basic to immediately apparent 
forces in the sphere of economics. 
Thus, if the junior executives profess 
to difficulties which are more serious 
than merely transient moods or epi- 
sodic discomforts, these must have 
arisen from some pathology of their 
fundamental psychological motives and 
can be dealt with only on this level. 
To raise a salary or change a job with- 
out taking into account the real, under- 
lying processes would amount to treat- 
ing the symptom rather than the cause. 

It follows from all this that the in- 
dustrial psychiatrist, who has been 
trained as a psychotherapist to deal 
with psychological issues, is the only 
one really equipped to understand and 
treat significant personal problems 
among the executives of his company. 
Since by the nature of his calling he 
concerns himself with fundamental 
causes, he need not bother with super- 
ficial factors—for example, such sec- 
ondary matters as economic necessity 
—and if he does choose to be concerned 
with these factors, he alone decides 
what weight to assign to them in the 
individual case. He is a free agent, a 
law unto himself. Where other employ- 
ees, from the highest to the lowest, are 
concerned in all their doings with the 
demands and the necessities of matters 
of economics—often subordinating their 
personal feelings to the urgency of 
such demands — the industrial psy- 
chiatrist stands apart from, and thus 
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by implication stands above, their lives, 
their activities, and their concerns. Like 
the gods of Greek mythology, who 
visited the earth when they felt like 
it and interfered in the lives of mortals 
without being affected by the contact, 
he moves among his fellow employees, 
often affecting their lives profoundly, 
yet rarely touched or moved by what 
is most important to them. Truly, he 
stands above the interests and issues 
which are supposed to direct the lives of 
ordinary men. In his practice he pro- 
vides a clear and disquieting instance 
of a most remarkable characteristic of 
psychotherapy, that it stands above and 
beyond worldly concerns. 


i ORDER TO grasp the full scope and 
influence of psychotherapy in our 
lives, one has only to ask: is there any 
adult who could not imagine himself 
in the role of the patient in therapy? 
Perhaps some persons might enter a 
denial — hermits, itinerant hoboes, 
mental defectives, and those criminals 
or psychotics who have placed them- 
selves outside the acceptable limits of 
social behavior. But they are all mar- 
ginal persons; their mark is that they 
will not or cannot accept the demands 
and rewards by which the majority of 
us live. All the rest of us, however, are 
fallible, and we know it. At some point 
we are willing to listen to the judg- 
ment of others and then to accept the 
idea that, since we are imperfect and 
have access to only a part of the truth, 
we might find ways to change our view 
of things. This humility is almost uni- 
versally characteristic of the members 
of a social group. Indeed it makes pos- 
sible our getting along with each other 
and putting up with each others’ limi- 
tations—but it serves also to provide 
a basis for the pervasiveness and the 
acceptability of psychotherapy. 

It may be objected that after all it 
is no more than self-evident to point 
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out that almost all of us will accept the 
role of the patient. Indeed, it would 
seem to require only a minimum of 
common sense and flexibility of at- 
titude for the person to say, “Yes, I 
am far from perfect. Probably there is 
someone who could help me to change 
for the better.” In short, there is no 
denying that the statement which defines 
the role of the patient in psychotherapy 
is self-evidently true and as thoroughly 
justifiable as can be imagined. It 
seems to us perfectly sensible, and we 
can hardly picture ourselves denying 
it. But it is precisely in this circum- 
stance that there lies a matter of wide- 
spread and perhaps disturbing signifi- 
cance for all of us. That the practice 
of psychotherapy is able to capture us 
in this way, that we cannot reasonably 
see ourselves as immune to its attrac- 
tiveness, and that this is not only 
logically sound but completely self- 
evident—here is a phenomenon more 
closely resembling a faith than a belief 
or even a hope. If there is one all- 
pervading faith that binds twentieth 
century western man, it may be found 
in his uncritical acceptance of the 
value of psychotherapy. If there is a 
universal answer offered in these times 
for the anxiety that is supposed to be 
the mark of our age, it lies in the role 
of the patient in psychotherapy. It is 
our new religion, arising out of and 
efficiently tailored to the moral crisis 
of the day. 

This is not to say simply that psycho- 
therapy is a new kind of fad or popu- 
lar activity, like television only more 
so. The point is, rather, that on ex- 
amination psychotherapy emerges as 
nearly a perfect counterpart of familiar 
systems of religious faith. It is almost 
universally pervasive in our culture. 
To be against it puts one clearly on 
the side of sin. And it stands above and 
beyond mere worldly concerns. 
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The profession of clinical psychiatry, 
which is based in large part on the 
practice of psychotherapy, has lately 
been very much concerned with effect- 
ing some rapprochement with or- 
ganized religious groups. Perhaps the 
reason may be found in what is now 
the essentially religious character of 
psychotherapy. There is an Academy 
in New York State which is devoted 
solely to fostering relations between 
psychiatry and religion. An increasing 
number of seminars are being or- 
ganized on a permanent basis by psy- 
chiatric institutions to encourage meet- 
ings between members of the two pro- 
fessions and to exchange views on the 
areas in which their practices overlap. 

But one curious fact needs to be 
noted about all of these meetings: they 
are never anything but one-sided. A 
large number of theological seminaries 
now offer courses in various aspects 
of psychological theory, on the reason- 
able premise that the ministerial stu- 
dent ought to know enough to prac- 
tice technically acceptable counseling 
and in addition have some awareness 
of his own limitations. But there has 
never been a course in theology or the 
history of religion in any medical 
school. There is a flourishing journal 
called Pastoral Psychology, which aims 
to provide for members of the clergy 
a continuing account of the views of 
their fellow professionals in the psy- 
chotherapeutic disciplines — but there 
exists no journal called “Psychological 
Ministering.” Many of the courses 
offered each year in the influential 
B’nai B'rith Institutes are on psycho- 
logically defined issues such as sex, 
anxiety, depression, and inner conflict; 
and in addition there are often “inter- 
disciplinary” courses, for example, 
“Psychological Values of Ritual.” A 
topic of equal importance, however, 
but with the emphasis reversed, such 
as “The Ritualistic Values of Psychol- 
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ogy,” is never even considered. For 
this is always a one-way street, this in- 
fluence of the one profession on the 
other. If there is any single viewpoint 
which underlies an interchange be- 
tween the two groups, it is always a 
viewpoint and a philosophy offered by 
the psychotherapists and, perforce, ac- 
cepted by the religionists. This is to 
the effect that the profession of psy- 
chotherapy has a great deal to teach its 
sister profession of the ministry, in 
theory as well as in practice, and the 
only question which merits serious dis- 
cussion is how this broadening in- 
fluence on religious thought and the- 
ological doctrine shall best be com- 
municated by the one group and re- 
ceived by the other. 


-_ A LIMITED degree, perhaps, this 
cross-fertilization between  disci- 
plines has also proceeded in the opposite 
direction. Primarily in Europe, and 
only recently and superficially in Amer- 
ica, the orientation of the clinical pro- 
fessions has been influenced by ex- 
istentialist thinkers’. But where the 
new religion of psychotherapy has 
come into prominence and demon- 
strated its power, existentialism is con- 
sidered somewhat suspect even when it 
is hailed, in a watered-down version, as 
a new “dimension” in clinical practice. 
Often it is explicitly opposed as incom- 
patible with a “dynamic” psychological 
theory; or else it is called an illicit at- 
tempt at mixing religion with science. 
That science may mix freely with reli- 
gion, however, seems to be quite accept- 
able—for in this acid-and-water combin- 


7. This is particularly evident in the work 
of Karl Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel, Ludwig Bins- 
wanger, and Erwin Straus. For a lucid discus- 
sion of the parallels between existentialism, in 
the writings of Martin Heidegger, and mod- 
ern Protestant theology, in the thinking of 
Rudolph Bultmann, see John MacQuarrie’s 
“An Existentialist Theology” (New York; Mac- 
millan, 1955). 
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ation, one may apparently pour the con- 
tents of one into the other but never the 
reverse. If any minor territorial disputes 
do occur, they are quickly settled on 
the terms offered by psychotherapists: 
a new and broadened religion, guar- 
anteed to be popular and palatable, is 
obtainable at a cut-rate price. A neatly 
wrapped package of therapeutic skills, 
available at any training institution, 
will suffice, it is claimed, for the 
minister to understand in all their pro- 
found depth the major issues in his 
own field and to deal capably with the 
members of his congregation who come 
to him for guidance in moments of 
personal crisis*. 

In the shiny temple of this new re- 
ligion, the psychotherapists are guard- 
ians of a faith to which many of us 
seem to have subscribed. Some of them 
—the psychoanalysts in particular—are, 
it is true, highly selected members of 
an in-group which maintains rigorous 
standards for admission and training. 
Of all the therapists, this group is per- 
haps most nearly entitled to the claim 
that its members have earned their 
right to practice this role. But even 
within such a chosen sample, who are 
the most devotedly selected of those 
who practice psychotherapy, the re- 





8. It is interesting to note the single issue 
on which this whole edifice, which is based 
largely on the thinking of Freud, often foun- 
ders: the question of whether Freud was really 
anti-religious. Admittedly, he was proud of 
his Jewishness—but what about his religious 
faith? It will usually be found that those who 
are most passionately committed to a rap- 
prochement between religion and psychiatry 
—for example, Karl Stern in “The Third 
Revolution” (New York; Harcourt, Brace, 
1954)—will twist the evidence in all sorts of 
odd ways in order to demonstrate that after 
all Freud did not really mean what he said 
about religion or that after all Freud was 
more religious than even his most devout 
critics. The need of these peacemakers to 
avoid embarrassment is understandable, but 
their efforts fly in the face of Freud’s explicit 
statements to the contrary. 
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ligion that they profess is grounded in 
merely practical human needs or neces- 
sary human concerns. It begins and 
ends in man. Unlike any other religion 
known to history, this one never 
reaches beyond the limits of its own 
practice to a power which is higher 
than the human beings who seek its 
comfort or engage in its activities. The 
ground of every true religion is a liv- 
ing truth which can be envisioned but 
never fully grasped. It was only the 
hem of the Garment which Moses was 
privileged to see on Mt. Sinai. This 
numinous truth forever surpasses man 
in his earthly endeavors; toward it he 
strives through his religious faith. But 
in the new religion of psychotherapy 
we will look in vain for such a ground 
—for its basis lies, not in the revelation 
of spiritual truth but, quite simply and 
crudely, in the assumption of power in 
a spiritual vacuum. 

Rightly or wrongly, through igno- 
rance or by calculation, the psycho- 
therapists who insist on the pervasive- 
ness and acceptability of their call- 
ing have arrogated to themselves a 
power which properly belongs only to 
those who dare to stand on some higher 
ground. The question of how they have 
found it possible to do this in our time 
should be of deep concern to every rep- 
resentative of traditional religious faith. 
Perhaps it is that the practice of con- 
ventional religions no longer offers 
either solace or amelioration for the 
anxiety that afflicts us all. Our com- 
mon disease is a disease of the spirit; 
and if religion fails, if faith is neither 
active nor effective, a vacuum will exist. 
This may be the presently unclaimed 
territory which the psychotherapists 
have staked out for their own. The 
tragedy is this, that the new faith can 
never rise above its worldly bias, and 
as such it is a faith that binds and 
limits man rather than frees him. 





























Similarities in the political background of the Arab refugee problem 


and that of the millions of Germans who were transferred to Germany 
from Polish and Czechoslovak territories, call for close attention and 
study. Aggressive, defeated Germany successfully solved her refugee 
problem by integration. Aggressive Arab countries, who attempted to 
destroy Israel in 1948, are perpetuating the plight of the Palestinian 
refugees and using them as a political weapon in their cold war 
against Israel. The following essay by Joseph B. Schechtman, writer 
of several standard works on transfers of population in Europe 
(European Population Transfers 1939-1945, Oxford University Press, 
New York 1946) and Asia (Population Transfers in Asia, New York 
1949, and The Arab Refugee Problem, New York 1952), is based on 
his forthcoming book-length study, Post-World War II Population 
Transfers in Europe 1945-1955. 


The Lesson of German 
Resettlement 


By JOSEPH B. 


N EUROPE, World War II ended 

in May 1945. Nazi Germany lost 

the war and had to bear the con- 
sequences. She was compelled to dis- 
gorge all the territories gained since 
1937—an area of 261,000 square kil- 
ometers with a pre-war population of 
twenty-nine million. In addition, 117,- 
000 square kilometers of pre-Munich 
German territory, with a pre-war pop- 
ulation of nearly 10.5 million, were de- 
tached and placed under Polish and 
Soviet administration (provinces east 
of the Oder and Neisse Rivers) or eco- 
nomically associated with France 
(Saar). These losses represented about 
25% of Germany's area and 15% of her 
1939 population. 

Into this reduced territory, which 
was divided into four occupation zones 
(Soviet, American, British and French), 
were dumped, by the end of October 
1945, 9,688,000 Germans who had been 
expelled, or had fled, from the prov- 
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inces east of the Oder-Neisse line (5,- 
978,000), from the “old” Polish terri- 
tory (522,000), from Czechoslovakia 
(1,891,000), the Soviet Union (157,- 
000), as well as from Hungary (138,- 
000), Yugoslavia (122,000), Rumania 
(165,000), etc. By October 1955 the 
number of expellees in West Germany 
alone increased to 8,707,600—17.3% of 
its total population. In the Soviet- 
dominated East German People’s Re- 
public, the expellees are no longer list- 
ed as a distinctive category. Their pres- 
ent number is estimated at 3,850,000. 
Thus, a total of more than twelve mil- 
lion expellees were received in the ter- 
ritory of the truncated Germany. 
This huge movement of population, 
unequaled in modern European his- 
tory, must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the five years of World War 
II which saw a variety of population 
transfers. No fewer than fifty-five ethnic 
minority groups were transferred be- 
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tween September 1939 and May 1945. 
Most conspicuous were German minor- 
ities (Volksdeutsche): twenty-seven 
“splinters of Germanity”—to use the 
term coined by Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech on October 6, 1939—“came 
home” to the Reich. Nine hundred 
thousand Germans, scattered through- 
out northeast and southeast Europe, 
were transplanted from their countries 
of residence and brought, for the most 
part, to the western provinces of Po- 
land, then incorporated with Germany. 
In the latter part of 1944, when the 
doom of the Axis and the end of the 
war drew near, the pattern of whole- 
sale population transfer became a mat- 
ter of pressing concern for a number of 
European states that contained size- 
able and manifestly disloyal German 
ethnic minorities. Immediately after the 
collapse of Germany, the governments 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary set in motion 
mass transfers of their German minori- 
ties. While endorsing in principle the 
Czechoslovak and Polish schemes for 
the organized transfer of their German 
populations, the Western Allies insist- 
ed that such a tremendous population 
movement was closely connected with 
other major problems of Europe and 
could not, therefore, be carried out by 
unilateral decision and action: it was 
to be settled by international accord 
and in consonance with the general 
European settlement then envisaged. 
Accordingly, the Czechoslovak and 
Polish governments requested from the 
Tripartite Conference at Potsdam 
(July 17 to August 2, 1945) authoriza- 
tion to transfer their German minori- 
ties. The Big Three—the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union— 
granted the request, with Hungary, 
rather unexpectedly, added to the list. 
“Having considered the question in all 
its aspects,” the three governments 
“recognized that the transfer to Ger- 
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many of German populations, or ele- 
ments thereof, remaining in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, will have 
to be undertaken. They agree that any 
transfers that take place be effected in 
an orderly and humane manner.” (Ar- 
ticle XIII of the Potsdam Agreement.) 

The Potsdam decisions provided the 
legal basis for the completion of the 
compulsory transfer of two and a half 
million Germans from Czechoslovakia, 
of 6,656,000 from the Polish-incorpor- 
ated German provinces, and of some 
260,000 Volksdeutsche from Hungary. 
The governments of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, though actively removing 
their German minorities, did not ask 
the Potsdam Conference for approval. 

As a result of Hitler’s “repatriation” 
policies (1939-1944), German flight be- 
fore the Red Army (1944-1945) and 
outright expulsion and organized trans- 
fer, almost all German enclaves in Eu- 
rope have been eliminated. The prob- 
lems arising from the presence of this 
large and widely ramified minority in 
Central and Southeast Europe, which 
had loomed so ominously during the 
inter-war period, have been disposed 
of. 

During the early, pre-Potsdam stages 
of the transfer action, the expellees un- 
doubtedly suffered much unnecessary 
hardship and the expatriation took 
place under conditions which were 
hardly “orderly and humane.” German 
reports from Czechoslovakia spoke of 
“deportation in the best Hitler style.” 
Reports from Poland were even more 
alarming. Later, conditions improved 
considerably. In April 1946, the War- 
saw correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor reported: ‘Though 
rather crude at the beginning, the 
methods of deportation are today or- 
derly and, as far as possible, humane.” 
Nevertheless, heavy German losses in 
life were suffered as a result of the 
creation of the Oder-Neisse frontier 
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and removal of all Germans east of 
this line. German sources estimate the 
losses at two million. Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann, a competent British student of 
European affairs, considers this figure 
“too high.” According to her calcula- 
tions, “the expulsion of the Germans 
by the Poles cost something well under 
one million German lives.” (Germany’s 
Eastern Neighbors, 1957, pp. 121-122.) 


HE EXPELLEEs arrived in Germany 

destitute. They were allowed to take 
along only as much of their personal 
belongings as they were able to carry 
(in Poland), up to 70 kilograms (in 
Czechoslovakia) and 100 kilograms (in 
Hungary), plus 500 to 1000 Reichmarks 
in cash. All remaining movable and 
non-movable property was forfeited 
to the state they had to leave. The value 
of this confiscated property was very 
substantial. German sources estimate 
property left behind in Czechoslovakia 
at $19.44 billion. In the formerly Ger- 
man eastern provinces, the Poles took 
over 23.47 million acres of agricultural 
and forestry land. No compensation 
for the confiscated property was offered 
to the former German owners. Its value 
was not even considered as advance 
payment on the reparations which 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were to re- 
ceive from the Reich. The governments 
of these countries contended that it was 
the duty of the German government to 
compensate the expellees for the prop- 
erty they had left behind in their for- 
mer homes, and to provide them with a 
new livelihood in the Reich, just as it 
was the government’s obligation to re- 
pair the damage caused by the war to 
the property of Reich citizens. Neither 
the West German nor the East German 
governments have ever officially 
claimed compensation from any of the 
countries which had ejected their Ger- 
man minorities. 
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It would be, however, misleading to 
assume that all the Volksdeutsche com- 
ing to post-war Germany had been 
forcibly transferred there by the gov- 
ernments of their former native lands. 
Several hundred thousand voluntarily 
chose to leave Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land for Germany. This category de- 
serves closer attention. 

Article 2 of the Czechoslovak citizen- 
ship decree of August 2, 1945, exempted 
from the loss of citizenship and, ac- 
cordingly, from compulsory transfer, 
those Germans who had a record of 
wartime loyalty to the Czechoslovak 
state. These exemptions applied main- 
ly to German Social Democrats and 
Communists who had remained faith- 
ful to their anti-Nazi convictions and 
had often been persecuted during the 
German occupation of the country. 
They were allowed to remain as full- 
fledged citizens, although without col- 
lective minority rights such as the right 
to organize, to use German communal 
institutions and schools with German 
as the language of instruction, to pub- 
lish German language newspapers, and 
so on. More than 150,000 anti-Fascist 
Germans belonged to this special cate- 


gory. 


IGNIFICANTLY, very few among them 
S chose to take advantage of this ex- 
emption. A special edition of Der So- 
zialdemokrat, published in July 1945 
in London by the Sudeten German So- 
cialist Democratic Party, contained sev- 
eral letters from leading German So- 
cialists in Czechoslovakia stating that 
they did not intend to accept the offer 
and wanted to be given the opportun- 
ity to leave. The correspondent of the 
London Times who visited Bohemia in 
August 1945, reported: “Few politically 
active Germans believe they have any 
future in Czechoslovakia unless they 
receive minority rights far more liberal 
than Czech opinion is ever likely to 
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grant them. The realization that mem- 
bership in the Communist or Social- 
Democrat parties is not in itself a basis 
on which international confidence can 
be built, has convinced many that their 
real home is a Germany struggling to- 
wards a new life.” The Czechoslovak 
Government felt that it would not 
be fair to transplant these anti-Fascist 
Germans together with, and under the 
same conditions as, all other Germans. 
They were given the chance to opt for 
a voluntary transfer to Germany, which 
was to be organized autonomously by 
the Secretariat of the Communist and 
Socialist Parties, with the collaboration 
of state officials. Their departure was 
scheduled in a way to enable most of 
the voluntary expatriates to arrive at 
their destination before winter and to 
occupy positions in the German de- 
nazification machinery which were re- 
served for them; they were not obliged 
to wait for their turn within the gen- 
eral transfer schedule. Eighty-two thou- 
sand anti-Fascists, most of them Social 
Democrats, went to West Germany, and 
42,986 Communist anti-Fascists chose 
the Soviet zone of occupation. 

At the beginning of 1947, when com- 
pulsory transfer was terminated, 240,- 
712 Germans were allowed to remain 
in Czechoslovakia. But, faced with the 
prospect of ethnic isolation and com- 
plete assimilation, most of them chose 
voluntary expatriation. In the two-year 
period 1948-1949, Bavaria alone re- 
ceived 34,985 German immigrants from 
Czechoslovakia who crossed the border 
illegally. At the turn of the year 1949, 
Allied military governments in West- 
ern Germany announced that Sudeten- 
land Germans with relatives or friends 
in Germany would be eligible for en- 
try permits. Between January Ist and 
July 31st, 1949, some 55,000 of these 
applied to the joint British and French 
military permits office in Prague for 
permission to emigrate to Germany. In 
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1950-1955, over 17,000 reached West 
Germany. In August 1956, an agree- 
ment was negotiated between the West 
German and Czechoslovak Red Cross 
providing for the voluntary emigration 
of “up to 160,000” ethnic Germans out 
of the 175,000 who had by that time re- 
mained in the country. 

A similar trend developed among the 
remnants of the German minority in 
the Polish-incorporated German eastern 
provinces. The overwhelming majority 
of the 300,000 Germans who were al- 
lowed to remain in the area after the 
termination of the compulsory transfer 
see no future for themselves and their 
children in Poland. They are eager to 
leave for Germany, to be reunited with 
their people across the border. A letter 
published in November 1957, in Ar- 
beiterstimme, a German-language paper 
in Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) gave 
eloquent expression to this trend: 
“Some of us have only one goal—to join 
our kin in Germany. Since we con- 
sider ourselves as Germans, it is only 
to Germany that we wish to go.” In 
fact, some 204,000 ethnic Germans are 
registered with the German Red Cross 
for repatriation to Germany. In 1956, 
more than 33,000, and in 1957, more 
than 148,000 actually left; an addition- 
al 37,080 joined them in the first three 
months of 1958. 

German minorities in both Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland are, thus, well on 
the way to liquidation. What began in 
1945 as compulsory removal, has been 
completed as self-evacuation. 

Resettlement and integration of the 
millions of expellees in the reduced and 
war-devastated territory of post-war 
Germany presented stupendous diffi- 
culties. Not the least of these was the 
mentality of the expellees themselves 
during the first few years. 

The severe effect of the psychological 
shock of the sudden uprooting revealed 
itself as a condition of lethargy and of 
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extreme psychological and physical de- 
pression. Passive and resigned, the ex- 
pellees lacked energy and initiative. 
This state of mind was hardly conduc- 
ive to a determined effort to adjust to 
the mew circumstances. There was 
among them no realization that their 
own behavior in their native countries 
was largely responsible for their expul- 
sion. Immune to any feeling of culpa- 
bility, or at least of shared responsi- 
bility for their plight, they were 
self-righteously indignant against both 
the East and the West. Many were 
caught in the grip of self-pity and 
inertia, and stuck to their miserable 
makeshift abodes rather than start with 
fresh courage in new fields. They were 
frequently accused of “work-shyness,” 
and of dodging responsibility. 


HE NATIVE German population re- 
Tt csiead their Volksgenossen with 
unconcealed dislike and contempt. 
Though the majority of the expellees 
(those from behind the Oder-Neisse 
line) had been citizens of the Reich be- 
fore the end of the Second World War 
and though they shared a common cul- 
tural tradition and language, they did 
not feel at home in the new Germany. 
The monthly report of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Government (No. 10, May 20, 
1946), spoke of “discord between them 
and the native population.” Report 
No. 11 (June 20, 1946) also stressed the 
“initial lack of mutual understanding 
between the expellees and the native 
population.” Reports of the Labor Of- 
fices in Wiirttemberg and Baden for 
October 1946, acknowledged that “dif- 
ferences in mental attitude towards, 
and methods of work between, indige- 
nous Germans and expellees lead to 
misunderstandings, arguments and fre- 
quently permanent estrangement.” 
Each party blamed the other for this 
state of affairs. The expellees accused 
the local population of “selfishness and 
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exploitation, of enjoying their own 
comfort and taking advantage of their 
brother's helplessness.” The local Ger- 
mans retorted that the expellees were 
“idlers and good-for-nothings, who pre- 
ferred living on charity or black mar- 
ket to honest work, and do not even 
want to settle down.” (The World To- 
day, October 1948.) As late as January 
1950, the New York Herald Tribune 
correspondents reported that the ex- 
pellees “were still forming an alien 
group in the native population.” “We 
are strangers here in Bavaria, and will 
always remain strangers,” a master 
blacksmith at 
plained. 

Another major feature of the expel- 
lees’ mentality was their initial failure 
to realize that their evacuation from 
their former homes was final, that there 
could be no return and that they would 
have to stay in Germany and build 
anew their life in that country. 

Far from reconciling themselves to 
the new realities, the expellees fervent- 
ly believed that their “exile” was tem- 
porary. This was, in the words of Pro- 
fessor P. J. Bouman (P. J. Bouman, G. 
Berger, J. J. Oudegest: The Refugee 
Problem in Western Germany. The 
Hague 1950), “the straw to which all 
refugees cling: from somewhere salva- 
tion is bound to come.” They nursed 
a “completely irrational conviction, firm 
as a rock” that some sudden and rad- 
ical change in the international set-up 
would upset the status quo and enable 
them to return to their former homes. 
They suffered an acute nostalgia for 
the countries from which they had 
been forcibly removed and which their 
ancestors had inhabited for centuries. 
Most of the expellees were peasants 
deeply attached to their native soil. 
Many had never even travelled before. 
Germany was to them a strange, un- 
familiar country. They did not look 
forward to integration into the new 
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life, but backward—to the restoration 
of pre-war conditions. In the Soviet zone 
they were not at liberty to voice such 
aspirations. But in the Western zones 
they were outspoken in their revisionist 
demands. 

The American-sponsored Die Neue 
Zietung of Munich reported on Sep- 
tember 15, 1947, that German expellees 
from Eastern Europe in the British 
zone had formed a “government in 
exile” of their own, aiming at the re- 
storation to Germany of her former 
eastern territories now incorporated in 
Poland and the Soviet Union. In the 
U.S. zone, expellees from Danzig estab- 
lished a “Danzig Government in Exile” 
which planned to appeal to the United 
Nations for an autonomous status for 
Danzig. In May 1948, at a rally of the 
expellees from both the American and 
British zones organized in Braun- 
schweig by Dr. Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union and the Christian 
Socialist Union, the chairman, Dr. 
Linus Kather, said: Wir Fliichtlinge 
werden uns niemals mit dem Gedanken 
befreunden, dass uns die Heimkehr in 
die angestammte Heimat fiir immer 
verwehrt sein solle. (“We refugees will 
never make peace with the thought 
that the return to our hereditary home- 
land shall be forever closed to us.”) 
Another speaker, ex-Minister Dr. Ger- 
ecke, declared: Ich werde mich immer 
mehr als Gast in Westen fiihlen. (“I 
will always feel as a guest in the West”) 
and meaningfully added: Vielleicht ist 
die Zeit der Riickkehr doch nicht so 
fern, wie man sagt. (“Perhaps the time 
of our return is not as remote as we 
are being told.”) In a public opinion 
poll taken early in 1949 among expel- 
lees in the U.S. zone, 85% of those 
questioned stated that “they would like 
to go back to their homelands if they 
should be permitted to do so.” 


Many were not even inclined to wait 
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for “permission,” and became a dy- 
namic and aggressive political force. At 
the elections to the Schleswig-Holstein 
Landstag in July 1950, there emerged 
the Block der Heimatvertiebenen 
und Entrechteten (League of the Ex- 
iled From Their Homeland and Those 
Deprived of Rights). Their slate polled 
306,856 votes, 23 per cent of the total 
vote, and gained fifteen seats in the 
new state legislature, so that no govern- 
ment in Schleswig-Holstein could be 
formed without them. In the Bavarian 
elections in November 1950, the “Re- 
fugee Bloc” ran a surprisingly strong 
fourth with 1,135,759 votes, or 13.5 per 
cent of the total vote cast. Consider- 
able representation was also obtained 
in the elections in Hesse, Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden, and Lower Saxony. 
Successful in five major elections, the 
expellee leaders decided to form an all- 
German national party, slated to be- 
come a formidable irredential force. 
Jack Raymond of the New York Times 
reported that in political campaign 
speeches during the elections and in 
private conversations with followers of 
the refugee party, the main theme was 
the irredentist claims on Silesia, East 
Prussia and Sudetenland. “If given the 
chance, most of us—excepting only the 
aged and the very young who may have 
married and established families—would 
return to our homeland on foot, if 
necessary, yes, and by the sword if 
necessary,” said one of them. Conserva- 
tive and Socialist German officials ex- 
pressed the fear that the new refugee 
party “may build up an uncontrollable 
desire for reclamation of Polish and 
Soviet-held territories by war, if neces- 


sary. 


NTENT ON preserving the readiness to 
move “on call,” the more fanatical 
among them avoided any kind of inte- 
gration into the life of Western Ger- 
many. They wanted to “return home” 
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having kept intact their group integrity 
and thereby their claims. For several 
years they objected, for instance, to 
their children losing their Silesian or 
Pomeranian Mundart (dialect) by go- 
ing to school in Lower Saxony; they 
frowned upon their sons marrying into 
local German families, regarding such 
unions as Mischehen (mixed mar- 
riages). Expellee Landsmanschaften 
eagerly kept alive in the Silesian or 
Sudeten German his traditions, dialect, 
sense of relationship to the great men 
of his provincial history, even his nos- 
talgia for the landscape which once 
was his. 

Far from helpful was also the atti- 
tude of German public opinion and of 
the government. In the early post-war 
years both were unbending in refusing 
to accept as final the new situation and 
to accept the expellees as permanent, 
full-fledged citizens of the German Fed- 
eral Republic. At the session of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Landtag on August 
4, 1947, former Minister Dr. Ryba op- 
posed granting to the expellees rights 
equal to those enjoyed by the German 
population as, he argued, this might 
weaken the case for the return of the 
former eastern provinces to Germany. 
The preamble to the “Refugee Law” 
(Fliichtlingsgesetz) passed in June 1948 
by the Landtag of North Rhine-West- 
phalia decreed that Die Not der Fliicht- 
linge sich entscheidend nur durch die 
Riickkehr in die deutschen Osigebiete 
beheben lasse. (“The needs of the ref- 
ugees can be decisively resolved only by 
[their] return to the German eastern 
provinces.”) When, on June 1, 1950, a 
resolution calling on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize the citizenship of 
German expellees from Poland was in- 
troduced in the Western German 
Bundestag, it was violently attacked as 
“an indirect attempt to force recogni- 
tion of the Oder-Neisse line as Ger- 
many’s permanent eastern boundary.” 
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The New York Times reported in 1950 
that Western Allied officials in Frank- 
fort “charged the Bonn Government 
with procrastinating in attempts to 
solve the refugee problem.” German 
officials were accused of “hoping that 
the surplus population in West Ger- 
many would bolster the argument for 
German ‘living space’ and return of the 
Oder-Neisse territories and the Sude- 
tenland.” German authorities in charge 
of the expellee affairs were reluctant 
to tackle the problem in anything but 
a piecemeal manner. Peter Galliner, a 
thoughtful British observer, wrote in 
The New Statesman and Nation (Sep- 
tember 1949) that “they tried to wash 
their hands of it by claiming that re- 
settlement of the refugees is the job of 
the occupation powers.” 


ET THE ALLIES—and this was their 

decisive contribution to the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem—did not 
permit this attitude to harden. They 
were, of course, unable to deny that 
they shared political responsibility for 
the expellee influx. Their Potsdam de- 
cisions legalized earlier mass removals 
of the Germans from Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, and endorsed further 
“transfer to Germany of German popu- 
lation, or elements thereof” remaining 
in those two countries and in Hun- 
gary. But they had, from the beginning, 
established the principle that reception, 
care and absorption of the expellees 
were the exclusive responsibility of 
Germany’s people and government, and 
the U.S. Military Government insistent- 
ly pressed for their complete economic, 
social and political integration into the 
German community. It sought to im- 
press upon the German authorities a 
sense of the vastness of this problem 
and the necessity to deal with it on a 
long-range basis. Directives sent on 
July 15, 1947, by the State, War, and 
Navy Departments to General Lucius 
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D. Clay, U.S. Commander in Germany, 
instructed him “to require that persons 
of German extraction, who have been 
transferred to Germany, be granted 
German nationality with full civil and 
political rights, except in cases of rec- 
ognized disqualification under German 
law.” 

In keeping with this basic principle, 
the problem of the expellees was ap- 
proached not merely as an emergency 
case, and also not as an isolated prob- 
lem, but as an integral part of the 
country’s general reconstruction. The 
expellees were treated on a par with 
the native German population. As a 
rule, there were no “relief camps” for 
them. Upon their arrival, the expellees 
were, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, kept in “reception” or “transit” 
camps for barely a week. Then they 
were moved into the local communities 
to which they were assigned, and bil- 
leted in private homes as much as the 
state of German housing permitted. 

Since available housing space in 
bombed-out urban and industrial areas 
was extremely limited, the bulk of the 
expellees were directed to entirely or 
predominantly agricultural areas 
(though three quarters of them had a 
non-agricultural background) and to 
smaller towns and villages which had 
suffered less destruction. There the in- 
habitants were still able to produce 
food and had a roof over their heads. 
This geographical distribution, though 
no doubt inevitable in the emergency, 
degenerated into a kind of “pale of 
settlement” and precluded long-term 
economic integration of the newcom- 
ers. 


B’ THE END of the first five post-war 
years, the government of the West 
German Federal Republic apparently 
realized that perpetuation of the ex- 
pellees’ “temporary” status was lead- 
ing nowhere and that their quickest 
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possible integration was overdue. A 
similar trend toward a more construc- 
tive approach to their problem also 
began to ripen among the more re- 
sponsible expellee elements. There was 
no open renunciation of the claim to 
“return,” but it became increasingly 
evident that revisionist aspirations 
could be achieved, if at all, only by a 
war of reconquest. In his 1951 New 
Year broadcast, Federal President 
Theodor Heuss said: “Germans whose 
homes have been taken from them, 
hope to return. Yet they do not want 
to find the road back lined with fresh 
soldiers’ graves.” A “Charter of the 
German Expellees” drafted at a meet- 
ing of their leaders at Stuttgart on 
August 5, 1950, contained a solemn 
pledge to relinquish any thought of 
force and revenge: “We, the expellees, 
renounce all thought of revenge and 
retaliation. Our resolution is a solemn 
and sacred one, in memory of the in- 
finite suffering brought upon mankind, 
particularly during the past decade. 
. . - We have lost our homeland... . 
Homeless people are strangers in this 
world. . . . Therefore we feel called 
upon to demand that the Right to a 
Homeland be acknowledged and real- 
ized as a God-given, fundamental right 
of humanity.” The homeland that the 
charter claimed was, however, not the 
“lost territories” in the East, but Ger- 
many herself. Its main demands were: 

1) Equal rights as citizens of Ger- 
many not only before the law, but also 
in everyday affairs. 

2) Rational integration of all the ex- 
pellees into the life of the German na- 
tion. 

8) Active inclusion of the German 
expellees in the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope. 

Similar lines were followed in the 
formulation of the “Combined appeal, 
warning and program” issued in 
March 1951, at Geneva, in the name of 
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several organizations claiming to repre- 
sent more than ten million refugees in 
Central Europe. 


It was in this spirit that the West 
German Federal Government had in- 
itiated in 1949-1953 a series of reset- 
tlement programs aiming at a more 
efficient and constructive redistribution 
of the expellees, which would permit 
their economic integration into the Ger- 
man economy. The aggregate of pros- 
pective resettlers amounted to 1,050,- 
000 and by December 1957, 890,000, or 
84.7 per cent of the envisaged total, 
were actually resettled. The expellees, 
having been given a fair chance at re- 
habilitation, overcame their initial pas- 
sivity and despondence and displayed 
extraordinary vigor and initiative. 


By the end of 1954, there were in 
West Germany 6,117 expellee enter- 
prises with 191,489 workers. Their com- 
bined turnover amounted to 310 mil- 
lion German marks. At the same time, 
62,638 independent artisan workshops 
were established by expellees and ref- 
ugees. Unemployment in their midst 
sharply decreased, both in absolute 
numbers and in relation to the coun- 
try’s total population: from 452,483 
(35.9% of the total unemployment, and 
6.1% of the expellee population) on 
September 30, 1949, to 120,098 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1955. Scarcity of available 
land made the resettlement of expellee 
peasants exceedingly difficult, yet by 
June 30, 1957, a total of 88,260 expellee 
families were settled on the land. Hous- 
ing has made impressive progress. By 
September 1956, 63% of all expellee 
households, comprising 6.1 million per- 
sons, were Owners or independent ten- 
ants of “normal” dwellings; 30% were 
subtenants; and 7% (200,000 persons) 
lived in camps, barracks, etc.; by July 
1957, this latter category was reduced 
to 165,000. 


The consensus of opinion is that the 
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expellees have played a significant role 
in Germany’s spectacular economic re- 
covery. While at first they had con- 
stituted a stupendous burden on the 
war-ravaged country, they subsequently 
became a great source of strength. As 
Fredrich Edding stated in his thought- 
provoking study Die Fliichtlinge als 
Belastung und Antrieb der West- 
deutschen Wirtschaft (Kiel, 1951), the 
expellee influx was for West Germany 
both “a burden and a challenge.” This 
challenge was successfully met in the 
best interests of both the country and 
the expellees themselves. There are 
some who maintain that the resurgence 
of Germany would scarcely have been 
possible without the latters’ contribu- 
tion, and describes them as a “blessing 
in disguise.” 

Care, resettlement and integration 
of the expellees was financed through 
Germany’s own effort. No internation- 
al—or American —relief funds were 
available to house and feed them. Of 
the 33 billion German marks spent dur- 
ing 1949-1955 for relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the expellees and refugees in 
the West German Federal Republic, 
only 180 million came from Marshall 
Plan aid. This amount was distributed 
mainly in the form of loans to enable 
the recipients to set up businesses and 
thus to maintain or establish indepen- 
dent livelihoods. On August 14, 1952, 
the Federal Government enacted the 
Equalization of Burdens (Lastenaus- 
gleich) Law. The preamble to this law 
contained the face-saving “special res- 
ervation” that “the granting and ac- 
ceptance of help [under this law] in no 
circumstances involves renunciation of 
claims on the part of the expellees for 
the return of the property they had 
been compelled to abandon.” But its 
determining feature was the introduc- 
tion of special levies on property and 
capital of the native German popula- 
tion to allow partial compensation for 
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the property losses suffered by expellees 
and other war victims. 


ORMALIZATION of the expelles’ life 
led to their gradual social and cul- 
tural integration. This process, partic- 
ularly noticeable among the younger 
generation, found its most significant 
expression in the increasing number of 
marriages between the newcomers and 
the resident population. Such mar- 
riages, which had been frowned upon 
in the early post-war years, have now 
become a common phenomenon. In 
1950, seventy per cent, and in 1955, 
seventy-five per cent of the expellee 
marriages involved a local partner. 
Staatsekretir Dr. P. F. Nahm believes 
that the painful reshuffling of Reichs- 
deutsche and Volksdeutsche from half 
a dozen countries has cut through age- 
old denominational and regional divi- 
sive patterns, and might have knit to- 
gether the German nation more tight- 
ly and organically than it was in the 
times of either Bismark or Hitler. 
Economic and social integration has 
also considerably weakened revisionist 
and irredentist tendencies among the 
expellees. In August 1953, two thou- 
sand people over seventeen years of age 
in West Germany and West Berlin were 
asked by the Institut fiir Demoskopie 
whether they believed that Pomerania, 
Silesia, and West Prussia will one day 
again belong to Germany. 77% an- 
swered in the affirmative. But when 
asked: “Must we try by all means to 
regain these provinces, even if it means 
war,” only 12% agreed to war if neces- 
sary, 77% rejected war, and 11% had 
no opinion. To the last question, 
“Would you go back if the eastern ter- 
ritories were free again tomorrow,” 
55% answered “certainly,” 17% “per- 
haps,” 20% “no,” and 8% were uncer- 
tain; among people under 45 only 47% 
said “yes, certainly.” It may be as- 
sumed that the percentage of young 
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people not eager to return has increased 
considerably since 1953. 

Indicative of this new trend among 
the expellees is the progressive decline 
of the Refugee Party in the state of its 
birth and once greatest power, Schles- 
wig-Holstein. In the 1950 state election 
the party polled nearly one-fourth of 
the total vote; in the 1954 state elec- 
tion, only 20 per cent; in the 1957 fed- 
eral election, 8.3 per cent, and in the 
1958 state election, only 6.9 per cent. 
Political observers unanimously con- 
cluded that the party was “nearing the 
end of the trail” and that its “last ditch 
battle for survival” was a convincing 
proof that “the refugees have been so 
thoroughly assimiliated into West Ger- 
man society that they no longer regard 
themselves as refugees first and West 
Germans second.” 

It would be, however, misleading to 
disregard altogether the smoldering ir- 
redentist tendencies among the expel- 
lees. The London Times wrote in an 
editorial on December 20, 1950: “To a 
demagogue, refugees are what blood in 
water is to a shark, and the refugee 
problem is large enough to create a 
revolutionary situation.” The expellees’ 
political leadership is both reckless and 
vocal. As late as April 1957, Dr. Linus 
Kather, a member of the West German 
Federal Parliament and President of 
the League of Expelled Germans which 
claims 1,700,000 members, declared that 
“Germany's frontiers should be reestab- 
lished as they were on September Ist, 
1939,” including the Sudeten area and 
the former German eastern provinces. 
In 1957 also, Dr. Werner. Middelmann, 
Ministerialdirigent in the Federal Min- 
istry of Expellees and Refugees, wrote 
in a semi-official pamphlet After Ten 
Years (prefaced by Prof. Theodor 
Heuss, President, and Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany): 


The refugees and expellees have 
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tried to become integrated in order Some of the expellees in West Ger- 
to be fit when the time for their re- many still seem to be psychologically at 
turn to their home provinces will the crossroads, though with a marked 


come. They have never renounced and increasing tendency to take root. 
their right to their homeland. ...A 


Gallup poll taken in 1956 confirmed 
that a majority has the firm desire 
to return to the country they left in 


Given another decade of peaceful con- 
tinuation of the present territorial- 
political status, there is a good chance 


1945, a small minority is yet un- °f their achieving full integration in the 
decided and a neglible fraction want new order into which they have been 
to stay where they are today. forced. 

























New York 


By HELEN NEVILLE 


_ &- When I fell eighty storeys to the street 
) I landed on the concrete men and women 
sank into silence like a stone 


And the subway burst into tears 

the buildings spread their leaves 

the pavement walked me home 

where the walls of my room grew around me 
and a riveting machine outside my window 
knocked at my door 


Words For A Song 


By HELEN NEVILLE 


I do not mind 
that he touches you, speaks to you, tells you everything, 
or that I call him in vain. 

What is abominable is that he 

has become another country — 

so much resembling the one I knew 

d in every outward view 

as to tempt me to walk through it over and over again; 
finding there breath like a noose, a hand 
sharper than knives, words spoken 

in a language I cannot hope to understand, 
and all the beautiful marble columns broken. 





Jacos GERSHUNI served as editor-in-chief of La Parole, the Paris French 


weekly and as correspondent for the Neue Zurcher Zeitung. He was 
also, for a time, Jewish Agency Delegate for Jewish emigration from 
North Africa. This essay was translated from the French by Joel 


Carmichael. 


France Under DeGaulle 


By JACOB GERSHUNI 


ENERAL DE GAULLE'’S ac- 
cession to power is both in- 
structive and of vital conse- 

quence as a guide to current French 
domestic politics. Perhaps its most out- 
standing characteristic is a complete 
absence of any “necessary” historical 
factors that might have enabled it to be 
predicted in advance. There was noth- 
ing in the internal situation of the 
country as a whole, during the decade 
of De Gaulle’s remoteness from power, 
that can be shown to have brought 
about the new regime, or conversely to 
justify the assumption that it is a sharp 
break with the past and constitutes a 
national revolution on an_ historic 
scale. 

It is because of what seems to be a 
sort of arbitrariness about the advent 
of the new Gaullist regime at this time 
that any attempt to establish its loca- 
tion, so to speak, within an historical 
framework seems bound to founder on 
the essential slipperiness of the data, so 
heterogeneous is the spectrum of the 
political events that have taken place 
in France since the end of the last war. 

At the end of that war De Gaulle’s 
role as his country’s liberator forced 
him to find the key to France’s post-war 
internal structure in the slogan of “na- 
tional unity.” He perforce took as his 
starting-point the conviction—entirely 
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defensible—that national unity was just 
as necessary after the war as it had been 
during the period of resistance to the 
Germans and of the liberation itself. It 
may be recalled that this national unity 
of the post-war period also encompassed 
the Communists, and that Maurice 
Thorez, former deserter from the 
French army and champion of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, occupied the post of 
Vice-President of the Council of Min- 
isters, and that the Ministry of the 
Interior, which takes in the police 
forces and the administrative apparatus 
of the country, was under the direction 
of a member of the Communist Party. 

As it turned out, this period of na- 
tional unity was quite brief; the vicis- 
situdes of political co-existence with 
the Communist Party at the inception 
of the Fourth Republic did not permit 
De Gaulle to remain for any appreci- 
able length of time in his position as 
chief of the first few administrations 
that succeeded each other in the post- 
war period. The constitutional crisis of 
1947, and the advent of the Fourth 
Republic twelve years ago, forced De 
Gaulle’s retirement from the govern- 
ment. His fruitless attempts to organ- 
ize a massive campaign for the reform 
of the constitution have been widely 
commented on already, as well as the 
blind alley in which his partisans found 
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themselves assembled under the ban- 


ners of the Rally of the French People 
(the R.P.F.). 

By the beginning of 1958 the Gaul- 
lists, as a monolithic party, were no 
longer in existence. A complete divorce 
had taken place between De Gaulle 
himself and the political movement of 
which he should have been the spir- 
itual guide and mentor. The Gaullists 
had been scattered, and on the thresh- 
old of the new Gaullist experiment 
there existed no more than a sort of 
Gaullist cloud of dust throughout the 
country, but not a political or ideologi- 
cal current worthy of the name. 

This rupture between the man him- 
self and his standard-bearers was to 
have a salutary effect on De Gaulle 
himself. It freed him from the ordinary 
routine of political intrigues constantly 
being concocted in the kitchen of the 
Fourth Republic, and gave him the op- 
portunity of appearing as a solitary 
apostle enthroned on an Olympus of 
idealistic aspirations, while allowing 
the politicians themselves to twist and 
tumble within the constitutional frame- 
work they had created in disregard of 
De Gaulle. 


I" BROAD outlines this has been the 
political evolution of France dur- 
ing the post-war period, and the point 
of departure for the gradually increas- 
ing acceleration of political events in 
France that have attracted attention 
since the middle of 1958. It was, to be 
sure, the Algerian crisis, or cul-de-sac, 
that actually provided the occasion for 
the political transformation of the 
country, but it would be a mistake to 
assume that it was the Algerian war 
that was the direct and ultimate cause 
of De Gaulle’s accession to power after 
May 13th of last year. The phenom- 
enon of the present political upheaval 
in France is far more profound, and 
has its roots in the very foundations of 
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the democratic regime and the manner 
in which it functions. 

There can be no doubt that be- 
tween the two explanations of the 
French crisis which brought about the 
advent of De Gaulle—the one which as- 
cribes this to the constitutional dilem- 
ma of the country and the other which 
ascribes it to the Algerian war—priority 
must be given to the constitutional 
problem. This was the source of the 
basic crisis, and not the Algerian diffi- 
culties. 

To put it as briefly as possible, the 
internal fever that was eating away at 
the republican regime in France 
reached its peak in May 1958, but dur- 
ing the course of the preceding years 
this fever itself had gradually reached 
an extremely high point. The canker 
was plain for all to see; there was a 
cascade of regimes following each other 
in quick succession every six months, 
for all practical purposes made up of 
the same individuals and parliamen- 
tary groups. It was obvious that the 
country was in dire need of substantial 
reforms to enable it to rationalize its 
institutions, which were plainly out of 
step with the political rhythm of the 
day. 

It was impossible to undertake any 
project on a national scale with such 
an ephemeral system of fluctuating 
governments. The prestige of France 
was foundering from within, and it 
seemed that the new destiny of post-war 
France—that of the modern Sick Man 
of Europe—was threatening this re- 
markable people with the loss of its 
soul, its cultural influence, and the 
splendor it had accumulated during 
the centuries in which it played such 
a distinguished role in world history. 

Every nation has known what it is to 
be shaken by some particular historical 
constellation which upsets individuals, 
ideas, and institutions. Such trans- 
formations come about in the wake of 
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tremendous upheavals, of disasters and 
catastrophes on a national scale, when 
the political ideas of the day before are 
no longer valid, and when the ground 
itself seems to be burning beneath the 
footsteps of history. At such moments 
the concepts of “Right” and “Left” that 
have been piling up for centuries, over- 
extended in point of time, discolored 
by events themselves and eaten away 
by the constant grinding of rhetoric, 
demagogy and polemics, lose a major 
portion of their intrinsic value and 
are converted into outmoded clichés, 
threadbare and plainly pernicious. 
Ever since the concept of “Left” was 
transformed by its confusion with 
Communism into a vague formula that 
was all things to most men, and ever 
since the “Right,” on the other hand, 
had crumbled into a sterile conserva- 
tism and a sort of anti-democratic ir- 
redentism, the choice between the 
“Left” and “Right” solutions of po- 
litical evils had been proving both 
painful and fruitless. 

In France the crystallization of po- 
litical thought took place, as it had for 
that matter throughout Europe, dur- 
ing the second half of the last century. 
It consisted of the majestic ideological 
currents of working-class socialism, 
bourgeois radicalism, political clerical- 
ism and modern liberalism. The doc- 
trines themselves were manufactured in 
discussions revolving around secular or 
religious dogmas on the level of opin- 
ions related to the highest interests of 
man. These dogmas were liberal or con- 
servative with respect to the state and 
the economy, and monarchist or repub- 
lican with respect to the political re- 
gime and the constitutional bases of 
society. The bouts of oratory in the 
parliament, the debates in the press, 
the electoral squabbles in the country, 
dealt with basic ideas and basic doc- 
trines, actually the basic philosophy 
concerning humanity as such in general, 
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and individuals in society in particular. 
France mounted her high horse in the 
field of doctrine, and established her- 
self as part of the regime of political 
parties which was the dominant form 
of liberal democracy, and which in 
other ways corresponded to an essen- 
tially anti-statist form in the function- 
ing of the modern economy. 


= BIRTH Of political parties oc- 
curred almost a hundred years ago. 
The transformations undergone in 
every sphere during the course of this 
century are actually of such magnitude 
and, above all, of such depth that the 
raison d’étre of the old doctrines, the 
multitude of ideological tendencies 
and party dogmas, grew feebler and 
feebler as the need for adapting gov- 
ernmental and administrative forms 
to the swift evolution of society and of 
its economy, its science, and its means 
of construction and destruction proved 
to be more peremptory than ever be- 
fore. Because of the force of circum- 
stances and the accelerated rhythm, the 
march of time in detail, this pressure 
had become so strong that there was a 
risk of its bursting the barriers of so- 
ciety, the basic conventions of its rulers 
and the habits and traditions of its 
citizens. The scope of this menacing 
development was particularly striking 
as a result of the division of the world 
into two halves, Communist and non- 
Communist, and the state of perma- 
ment cold war between the two halves, 
as well as the very real threat of workd 
suicide. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
customary tendencies in _ political 
thought, as well as the actual structure 
of the great political parties, were 
bound to suffer beneath the blows of 
rigid political and sociological reality. 
Confronted by the problems of a dy- 
namic actuality which kept raising ur- 
gent issues of administrative adapta- 
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tion, or manipulation, the actual 
framework in which the great parties 
went on presenting their various solu- 
tions appeared to be—shortly before De 
Gaulle’s return to the French political 
scene—discordant improvisations. 

Almost every political party in 
France went through a split. The great 
Radical Party, the heir of political 
jacobinism in France, symbolized by 
Edouard Herriot, the last of the great 
Radical leaders, broke up into a num- 
ber of fragments—the tendencies repre- 
sented by André Maurice, Mendés- 
France, the Union of the Republican 
Left (U.G.R.), etc. The disappearance 
of unity from the Radical Party, which 
had been the backbone of the Third 
Republic and to a certain extent of the 
Fourth, had particularly serious con- 
sequences for the political stability of 
the country. The Socialist Party, the 
party of Jean Jaurés and Léon Blum, 
which had courageously held its own 
against the strongest Communist posi- 
tion in Europe, lost its organic unity as 
well as its intellectual harmony under 
the pressure of: events. The M.R.P. 
(Movement of Popular Republican- 
ism), the progressive Catholic party, 
was unable to safeguard its doctrinal 
and moral unity. The very fact that so 
many independents sprang up who re- 
fused to give their allegiance to an im- 
mutable political or sociological dog- 
ma, and were therefore able to mold 
their activity to circumstances instead 
of allowing it to be made impotent by 
rigid principles, in itself led to the 
creation of what amounted to a first- 
class political force, even before the ad- 
vent of De Gaulle, which has survived 
into the Fifth Republic. 

Accordingly, this is the way in which, 
once French life became exceptionally 
sensitive and fragile and mankind as a 
whole was condemned to a life of dan- 
ger in our era, it became clear that in 
its conventional old-fashioned form, 
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every kind of discussion had become 
unquestionably sterile and reactionary 
with respect to the revolutionary epoch 
into which the entire planet had been 
plunged. Attentive observers have been 
aware of the gravity of this convulsive, 
breakneck evolution ever since the in- 
ception of the atomic age; the French 
constitutional and political crisis of 
May 1958, a fateful moment in history, 
simply cut through the knot that had 
been tightening since the end of the 
war. 

No matter what misunderstandings 
or malicious innuendoes may be spread 
about the origins of the Fifth Repub- 
lic, it cannot be denied that De 
Gaulle’s assumption of authority was 
realized entirely within the framework 
of the constitutional forms of the 
Fourth Republic. The evolution of the 
crisis itself is quite well-known: the 
appeals to De Gaulle made by Guy 
Mollet, Vincent Auriol, and President 
René Coty; the legislative action that 
was necessary to effectuate the transi- 
tion from the Fourth to the Fifth Re- 
public; the cautiousness, as well as the 
skill with which the transformation in 
the actual governmental apparatus took 
place under the auspices of De Gaulle 
himself. 

There is also no lack of information 
concerning the role which De Gaulle 
had in any case reserved for himself as 
arbiter in the extraordinarily tangled 
situation he found upon taking power. 
The intellectual confusion, in fact, had 
become so great at the moment of his 
advent to power that the function of 
arbitration, or conciliatory punctua- 
tion, so to speak, from the very first 
moment on went in tandem with the 
institutional transformations that were 
undertaken as soon as the new regime 
was established. 


Oo’ THE OTHER hand, in order to 
understand the genesis of the 
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Gaullist experiment—at this point we 
are simply attempting to understand re- 
cent events in France since De Gaulle’s 
accession to power rather than describe 
them—it must be pointed out that the 
support given De Gaulle by men of 
tested republican sentiments was dic- 
tated by the certainty that it constituted 
an emergency rescue action within the 
framework of the republican regime. 
As Robert Schuman, leader of the 
M.R.P., and a venerated partisan of 
the republic, said at Metz on February 
23, 1959: 

“We rallied round the national ex- 
periment now going on in order to 
ensure its success, since it is our only 
and perhaps our last chance!” 

The day when the Minister of the 
Interior of the Pflimlin government, 
the Socialist Jules Moch, could no 
longer make use of police units be- 
cause he had no guarantee that his 
orders would be carried out, the 
French Republic stood on the brink 
of the abyss, and of a civil war that 
would have been bloodier than the 
Civil War in Spain, and might quite 
possibly have given rise to an armed 
conflict extending beyond the national 
boundaries. The defense of the Fourth 
Republic collapsed even before the 
abortive mobilization of the “republi- 
can masses” had had any effect at all. 
There was one main reason for this: 
no one wanted to defend the regime 
of the Fourth Republic together with 
the Communists, while on the other 
hand the Communists themselves were 
unwilling to start an upset in which 
they would have risked losing their 
legal status. 

As for the Algerian phenomenon, 
while its role in the advent of De 
Gaulle was, to be sure, crucial, it was 
not unique, since in the explosion of 
fury on the part of the French resi- 
dents of Algeria, what was most im- 
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portant was the fact that it was a 
reaction to the impotence, the inde- 
cisiveness, and the lack of prestige 
and authority of the Paris government. 
It is misleading to overestimate the 
Algerian situation, especially with re- 
spect to its role in the birth of the 
Fifth Republic: it is obvious that it 
will be some time before any French 
government will be able to carry out 
any solution of a problem that seems 
to be on the verge of becoming chronic, 
and that in any case is just as much 
of a reality with De Gaulle as without 
him. But this problem would require 
special consideration in assessing the 
prospects now open to France and to 
De Gaulle, and consequently to an 
important part of the free and civilized 
world. 


HOUGH IT would be premature to- 

day to draw up a balance-sheet of 
the Gaullist experiment, nevertheless 
an outline can be made of the political 
prospects that seem practical in France 
today; some light can be shed on a 
variety of dangers looming up in the 
near future, a complex of problems 
which commentators have fallen into 
the habit of describing under the rubric 
of “After De Gaulle—what?” 

The first prospect to emerge is clearly 
the one arising out of the functioning 
of the new institutions and of the legis- 
lative and executive apparatus created 
by the new constitution of the Fifth 
Republic. 

Here the first point to be made is 
that political liberties, both collective 
and individual, both active and pas- 
sive, have been preserved. There has 
been no substantial change in the cus- 
toms and manners of French political 
life. Communists and “progressivists” 
of every shade of coloring, as well as 
every species of anti-Gaullist, are con- 
tinuing to engage in their respective 
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activities. The opposition to the regime 
itself has not been touched; France has 
gone on being buffeted by a variety 
of diverse political tendencies. Nor is 
that all: it may even be claimed that 
in addition to the familiar currents of 
opinion, the ancient doctrines that go 
on being unflaggingly manipulated, 
French public opinion has been en- 
riched by a whole new cluster of politi- 
cal philosophies. Almost every day 
some new political formation floats to 
the surface. In Gaullist France count- 
less nuances and shades of political 
thought, at least on paper, are pullulat- 
ing and multiplying profusely. Apart 
from the Union of the New Republic, 
an ad hoc political organization that 
emerged a month before the legislative 
elections of last November in order to 
concentrate the Gaullist vote, the fol- 
lowing new political groups have come 
into being: 

Union for a New Democracy, created 
on the initiative of René Pleven and 
Claudius Petit, former members of the 
government of the Fourth Republic; 

Rally of Democratic Forces, led by 
H. Fabre, Remy Montagne and Guy 
Raclet, who have defeated André Mau- 
rice and Mendés-France, as well as the 
Union of Democratic Forces, which was 
created as early as July 1958 by Daniel 
Mayer with the collaboration of 
Mendés-France and Mitterand, not to 
mention the Christian Democracy of 
Georges Bidault and the Independent 
Socialists of Edouard Depreux. 

It is true that a large proportion 
of the new men are the old men; but 
it is undeniable that former leaders 
are capable of becoming the vehicles 
for new ideas, and, moreover, there is 
also a fairly respectable number of new 
standard-bearers for the new ideas. 
The transition from the Fourth to the 
Fifth Republic triggered off a process 
of political fermentation throughout 








the country, a quest of novelty and 
renovation in the channels where a 
great country’s destiny is forged. What 
is taking place in France at the present 
time is a vast labor or reeducation 
that is political as well as spiritual. 
Political thinking itself has been eman- 
cipated by the surgical intervention 
designed to cure the chronic ailment 
of the political institutions, the per- 
manent, agonizing crisis of the gov- 
ernmental merry-go-round. It is this 
that is the most important and mean- 
ingful element of the entire Gaullist 
experiment and of the immediate pros- 
pects it has opened up in the domain 
of public affairs. 

The constitution does, as a matter 
of fact, explicitly recognize the prin- 
ciple of parliamentarianism and of the 
exercise of free democracy. It has been 
laid down, in order to avoid the con- 
tinuous succession of administrative 
crises, that the government cannot be 
overthrown except by a vote of no- 
confidence passed by the National As- 
sembly. Thus, as long as we restrict 
ourselves to a discussion of prospects, 
it is obvious that what has hitherto 
been the custom of endemic govern- 
ment crisis in France has been cir- 
cumvented for a long time. 

A long time? Undoubtedly; for, 
whatever the ultimate fate of the 
Gaullist experiment, any return to the 
forms of governmental mechanism of 
the recent past is for all practical pur- 
poses out of the question. The system 
of a strong executive arm is not a 
specifically Gaullist idea. At one time 
Léon Blum himself (Revue de Paris, 
1917-1918, reprinted in 1937) also rec- 
ommended the “reinforcing of the ex- 
ecutive power in the interests of dem- 
ocracy.” The present-day phase in the 
management of national affairs thus 
means the realization of something that 
has been felt to be an absolute neces- 
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sity, and the achievement of a basic 
reform. This is why, in contemplating 
the future destiny of France, it seems 
advisable to take the evidence for 
granted that the immediate prospect 
is a government of considerable dura- 
tion which will be in a position to 
undertake the solution of the major 
national, social and economic prob- 
lems that afflict the country. 


a gam THIs is admitted, we can pass 
on to the plain fact that De 
Gaulle’s views and plans, and the way 
in which he has arrived at a position 
in which he can gradually put them 
into effect, have provoked violent re- 
actions in that segment of public opin- 
ion which is particularly susceptible 
to the slogans of democracy and politi- 
cal liberty. The traces still left in 
French republican memories by both 
Napoleons, by Generals MacMahon 
and Boulanger, and more recently still 
by the Fascist, Nazi, and Vichy regimes, 
have not yet vanished. De Gaulle’s 
innovation in reinforcing the power 
of the President of the Republic, his 
role as umpire, his co-existence with a 
new Prime Minister who is his own 
appointee, though subject to the ob- 
jection of the National Assembly, have 
ended by putting hundreds of intellec- 
tuals, political figures, men of letters, 
and thousands of simple men of good 
will throughout France into an atti- 
tude of “republican vigilance”; not to 
mention upset emotions and a sort of 
tense mistrustfulness on the part of a 
certain segment of public opinion 
abroad, especially in the United States, 
which has been shaken up by the hasty 
and improvised alarm invoking the 
“Fascist danger” in France. This idea 
(which is difficult to acknowledge) that 
De Gaulle himself, or at any rate his 
entourage, are bearers of the Fascist 
microbe has made a great deal of head- 
way in France as well as abroad. It 
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cannot and must not be disregarded, 
for just as a misunderstanding of the 
opponent’s intentions can lead to a 
world war, so a mistaken assessment of 
the enterprise of reform that De Gaulle 
has embarked on may lead to particu- 
larly dangerous and painful political 
confusions. 

What is actually at issue? For years 
the political situation in France has 
been subject to the pressures of a large 
Communist Party for which both Fas- 
cism and the struggle against Fascism 
constitute an instrument of political if 
not psycho-political warfare on the 
national as well as on the international 
level. An inflammatory speech made 
by some psychopath, a demonstration 
that proves unsuccessful, or for that 
matter turns riotous, on the part of 
some politicians or youthful hotheads 
looking for notoriety however scan- 
dalous, the return of a few Vichy gray- 
beards—for years these have repre- 
sented the raw material, the political 
and ideological supplies which the Com- 
munists and their friends have rapidly 
digested and transformed into a fin- 
ished product of demagogic propa- 
ganda. 

For years the political discussion in 
France has revolved around the di- 
lemma: Is the policy of the govern- 
ment and the republican vigilance of 
public opinion to be oriented toward 
the danger of Communism or the dan- 
ger of Fascism? The way this dilemma 
is resolved, the answer which is given 
to this question, has been, is, and 
doubtless will remain in the future at 
the root of the attitudes of French 
political thought. Any ambiguous for- 
mula—such as “there can be no enemies 
on the Left’”—stimulates confusion and 
makes a political mess of what ought 
to serve as a source of greater clarity 
and correctness in the resolution of 
this dilemma. In French opinion itself 
the invocation of the ‘Fascist peril” 
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with respect to De Gaulle and his en- 
terprise of renovation was not left 
only in the charge of the Communists, 
whose role consisted of invoking, under 
a regime of republican democracy, a 
deadly danger, then moving into the 
forefront in order to defend the regime 
against the danger for the purpose of 
stifling the regime later on. But there 
were others, such as Mendeés-France 
and other rivals of De Gaulle, who 
cannot be suspected of such ideas and 
who turned every single demonstration 
in the Forum of Algiers into a Fascist 
plot. 


This error of judgment on the part 
of sincere opponents of De Gaulle— 
that is, opponents without ulterior mo- 
tives—is nevertheless as dangerous as 
it is inexcusable, especially in the case 
of men like Mendés-France and Dalad- 
ier, since republican vigilance against 
the fascist danger necessarily entails 
a United Front with the Communists, 
with all the consequences to be ex- 
pected from it. 

Truly republican vigilance would 
be indicated, on the contrary, in a sit- 
uation in which the Communist Party 
would fling into the battle its full 
weight and all its power, which in 
France is far from mediocre. 

One half of the world is in fact 
Communist; for decades one French- 
men out of four has been voting Com- 
munist, even after Budapest and Poz- 
nan; the bulk of the teaching person- 
nel in France are under Communist 
influence; and though the strength of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail 
(the C.G.T.), which is a Communist 
vassal, has certainly decreased, it domi- 
nates the working-class movement nev- 
ertheless. 


The Communist Party had lost a 
million and a half votes at the first 
ballot of the parliamentary election in 
_ November 1958 by comparison with 
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the elections of 1956, but between the 
first and the second ballots it had al- 
ready reclaimed half a million of the 
votes lost. On February 22, 1959 three 
legislative by-elections took place which 
have generally been considered a test 
of public opinion. These showed an 
upsurge of the Communist Party: in 
the three districts as a whole the Com- 
munist Party vote increased from 15% 
to 23%. This point has been confirmed 
still more recently by the municipal 
elections on March 8th. 


> REMAINING question is the pros- 
pect of a retrograde movement in 
social and economic matters, which 
might be called a return to a Right- 
wing policy. It must not be forgotten 
that it was De Gaulle’s government, in 
1945, which made three decisions of 
capital importance in social and eco- 
nomic life. It was he who nationalized 
the coal-mines, electricity, gas, the four 
largest banks, and the principal life- 
insurance companies. It was he who set 
up a Supreme Planning Commission 
under Jean Monnet, and entrusted it 
with the establishment of a program 
of industrial investments that was to 
stretch over several years and be fi- 
nanced by taxes. It was he, also, who 
under the name of Social Security, 
instituted a system of compulsory and 
egalitarian insurance against sickness, 
old age, and family expenditures. At 
that time it was possible to acknowl- 
edge that De Gaulle had instituted a 
system in which from then on the state 
was to assume the direction of the econ- 
omy, and that as the biggest employer 
as well as the biggest client, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the wages paid 
was allotted as a result of the taxes 
in favor of Social Security. 

There is little likelihood under De 
Gaulle of a relapse into the type of 
economic laissez faire that would have 
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the effect of furthering a Rightwing re- 
action. Though some of the deficitary 
economic operations of the State may 
now be liquidated, the public sector 
of the economy bids fair to remain 
just what it is today. De Gaulle cannot 
restore the Electricité de France to its 
former owners for a variety of reasons, 
of which the principal one is that, 
thanks to the taxes which have been 
invested in electricity-generating dams, 
the Electricité de France in 1959 is 
worth more than twice what was repre- 
sented by the former investments of 
the companies that used to own it. Nor 
can it be sold to private savings banks, 
which would be incapable of mobiliz- 
ing the sums required—in the billions 
—in order to buy back its components. 

There are other changes which have 
been going on under our eyes in the 
social and economic structure, whose 
importance is bound to claim our at- 
tention in any assessment of French 
prospects. 

The independent middle class is in 
the process of disappearing: it is being 
progressively integrated into the state 
structure, collective institutions and 
private enterprise. The worker is no 
longer the traditionally exploited wage- 
slave. A substantial portion of the 
working-class is working directly or 
indirectly for the State. Workers show 
a lively interest in questions involving 
the management of business; ideas con- 
cerning investments and expansion 
have been penetrating their minds. 
What we see in France, as one attentive 
observer has remarked, are workers who 
are integrated in modern industry as 
opposed to the isolated—and isolation- 
ist—workers of liberal capitalism. 

There is a force in France today that 
is ascending in the social scale, and 
as Roger Priouret (the abovementioned 
attentive observer) has pointed out, 
(L’Express, February 12, 1959, noted 
for its lukewarmness, not to say hos- 
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tility, to De Gaulle) the managers, the 
trained personnel and the workers 
have found in De Gaulle a form of 
government and executive authority 
that seems to satisfy them. On the 
other hand, Priouret is of the opinion 
that the Europeans in Algeria, the 
Army, the intermediate strata that have 
been affected, that is, extruded by the 
shortening of the commercial circuit, 
the liberal professions in the small 
towns, etc., are socially representative 
of the declining classes who conse- 
quently begrudge the influence of this 
force that is growing up around De 
Gaulle. 

But it would be misleading to take 
these rough-and-ready generalizations 
as a precise reflection of what is visibly 
taking place in France today, socially 
and economically. The social ideas in 
actual use are merely a by-product of 
Marxist method, which is ill adapted 
to the complexity of relationships be- 
tween government and people in this 
atomic era. Moreover, we are witness- 
ing a thorough-going transformation of 
all the constituent elements of the 
social and political spectrum. De Gaulle 
represents a sort of national synthesis 
and political force which obviously ex- 
tends beyond the framework of social 
structure and finds its fixed expression 
within the framework of the nation. 
His role as umpire has been condi- 
tioned not so much by the existence 
of all kinds of problems as by the 
fundamental fact that his personal pres- 
tige and his personal contribution cor- 
respond to the tasks that have fallen 
to him. 

These tasks, to be sure, are far from 
easy. He is forced to impose a regime 
of austerity on a prosperous country; 
forced to continue the search for a 
solution of the Algerian problem, while 
at the same time having to continue 
the war, which is costing France 
$2,400,000 a day; he is forced to make 
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France a full partner of the Common 
Market, and forced, finally, to satisfy 
all Frenchmen simultaneously—an evi- 
dently chimerical vision. 


HERE Is one conception of De Gaulle 

which, with the “After De Gaulle, 
what?” complex of questions, is just as 
widespread in France as outside. It is 
based on an alleged certainty that 
while De Gaulle himself does not rep- 
resent a danger to the republic, his 
entourage, more especially his Minister 
of Information and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Jacques Soustelle, might be in- 
clined to attack French democracy. 
This opinion has been made use of to 
slap a mortgage of political insecurity 
on the Gaullist experiment, as a form 
of so-called fore-arming against any 
possible political surprises. This is an 
opinion which is, for a variety of rea- 
sons, quite mistaken. 


First of all, in De Gaulle’s immediate 
entourage there are a number of men, 
particularly André Malraux, who have 
covered themselves with distinction in 
the struggle against the rapacities of 
Fascism. Soustelle himself, who has 
been singled out as a target by a great 
many political opponents, was one of 
the first to carry on the struggle against 
Nazism. But ideas of state corporations, 
for which he has been widely criticized 
on the Left, are not topical today, and 
there is nothing to show that he has 
undertaken an activist campaign to 
put himself in power as Fuehrer of 
the French people. In Western Europe 
the epoch of dictators and dictator- 
ships has gone; it is certainly not 
De Gaulle’s France that is going to pro- 
vide a new model for something that 
has been utterly discredited. 

But once this is granted, it is clearly 
impossible to find absolute guarantees 
against every kind of political friction 
for the “post-De Gaulle” period. For 
that matter, this aspect of the general 
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problem is not specifically French. 
Western Germany is gradually ap- 
proaching the fateful “post-Adenauer” 
phase, and the danger of political in- 
security arising out of this prospect is 
greater in Germany than in France, 
especially since there are about fifteen 
years between the ages of both states- 
men. The likelihood is that the politi- 
cal conditions after De Gaulle will 
largely be a result of the circumstances 
in which the Gaullist experiment it- 
self develops, above all of its duration 
as well as of its political fruits. 

In this connection there is still 
another prospect, based on the assump- 
tion that De Gaulle is the prisoner of 
the Gaullist movement, and that he 
will find his hand forced by the con- 
stant pressure of the political forces 
accumulated under his aegis. In other 
words, the question to be asked is 
whether De Gaulle will be able to 
maintain his role as umpire above 
parties, including his own. It should be 
recalled that on the eve of the elections 
of last November, De Gaulle made a 
point of advertising his detachment 
from the movement that called itself 
Gaullist. It is also common knowledge 
that the Union for the New Republic 
(U.N.R.) which had an unprecedented 
success at the polls, for the time being 
represents a parliamentary concentra- 
tion of very diverse groupings, a polit- 
ical organization ad hoc in which dif- 
ferent tendencies — “Left” and “Right” 
— have come into the open and among 
which frictions are developing more 
and more. What is taking place is that 
phenomenon peculiar to France: Gaull- 
ism is becoming more and more 
nuanced, qualified, motley, while the 
arbitrational function devolving on the 
President of the Republic shelters De 
Gaulle himself against the differentia- 
tion within the movement that con- 
siders him its spiritual leader. Just as 
in the past Karl Marx never was en- 
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tirely at one with the Marxists, so De 
Gaulle continues above all parties, in- 
cluding his own. But De Gaulle’s per- 
sonality is too powerful to allow him 
to be encased in a framework that is 
not of his own making. It is therefore 
scarcely probable that the Gaullists will 
take De Gaulle captive, and appropri- 
ate either his name or his person to 
launch France on the course of some 
political adventure. 

This position of De Gaulle’s, his role 
in the process of political renovation 
and the birth of new political forma- 
tions in France, sheds light on another 
aspect of the political experiment in 
France. 

What De Gaulle has done, as has 
been pointed out by André Philip, is 
to cast into high relief the total bank- 
ruptcy of the system of doctrinaire 
parties. In France, in particular, the 
initial influence of the Church on pub- 
lic life had led to a situation in which 
the parties that were opposing the 
Church were actually shaped by adopt- 
ing the characteristics of the Church 
itself: dogma, rites, the communion of 
brethren, and a very strong internal 
discipline. It is not surprising that 
these political parties, constituted in 
the form of societies of thought, have 
now found themselves dislocated by the 
magnitude and diversity of our life in 
society. 


HIs BRINGS us to a consideration of 

the chances of the “Left” op- 
position and the prospects that are 
held out today more especially to the 
French Socialist Party. This question 
is of particular importance, since, con- 
fronted by the fact that the Communist 
Party is maneuvering to group together 
all republican forces in the country un- 
der the slogan of the struggle “against 
the Fascist virus,” the Socialist Party 
might be expected to meet its respon- 
sibilities as it faces the consequences 
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of events in which the Socialists played 


an important role. Guy Mollet, who 
has been far too unfairly dealt with by 
his opponents in the Socialist and 
Gaullist camps, had the political and 
civic courage for the role he played 
during the transition from the Fourth 
to the Fifth Republic. Under his 
leadership the French Socialist Party 
has gone into the opposition, but this 
opposition itself is qualified and posi- 
tive. It is based on the acceptance of 
the Gaullist development, and this dis- 
tinguishes it clearly from the Com- 
munist opposition. 

The future of the French Socialist 
Party in the new circumstances depends 
primarily on the power of adaptation 
which the Party can develop in order 
to cease being a strict doctrinaire party 
condemned to remain in a permanent 
minority. It must avoid falling into the 
gigantic error of trying to rally the 
Left around a new doctrine or a new 
dogma. There are still many things for 
the Socialists to do on the French 
political scene, which, however re- 
novated it has been, still remains free. 
Socialists must not wait any longer for 
the conquest of power in order to in- 
sist on the decentralization of the ex- 
ecutive authority, to abandon the lega- 
cy of Napoleon in the centralization of 
administration in Paris, and to bring 
about the victory of a rational struc- 
ture in the modern State by develop- 
ing local and regional liberties, as well 
as by granting autonomy and liberty 
to the overseas possessions. Socialists 
must become the rationalists of the 
present day concerning the conception 
of the state, collective life, and eco- 
nomic and social organization. The 
present tendency in France is to evolve 
normally toward a regime of presi- 
dential democracy, with an executive 
concentrated in the hands of a presi- 
dent, similar to the system existing in 
the United States. There are many 
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democrats and republicans in France 
who admit that this form of democracy 
is entirely possible now. Thus a man 
like André Philip has admitted that 
in France there was a somewhat ex- 
cessive identification of democracy as 
such with a specific form of parlia- 
mentarianism, while forgetting that the 
parliament had existed before democ- 
racy and could go on existing without 
it. National problems have become too 
complicated and inaccessible to popular 
balloting and, above all, ill-adapted for 
the concentration of the entire execu- 
tive power in the hands of a hetero- 
genous legislative body made up of 
numerous fractions. 

This should be the standard for as- 
sessing the opinion that the present-day 
National Assembly contains an anti- 
democratic majority. 

The Gaullist political experiment 
may accelerate the transformation of 
the doctrinaire parties that are still in 
existence. A large number of observers 
no longer consider the French Socialist 
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Party to be Socialist — some of them 
contemptuously, others regretfully, and 
still others complacently. It is true that 
the French Socialist Party managed to 
survive the debacle of the parties after 
May 13, 1958: it survived thanks to, 
and not in spite of, Guy Mollet. In the 
Socialist camp, in France and elsewhere 
as well, a revision of doctrine is now 
going on in which Mollet in practice 
and the others in theory seem to be 
playing the most prominent roles. 

It is on this political and ideological 
level that the new experiment of De 
Gaulle will take its place in modern 
history; it is one more stage toward a 
new clarification of political thought 
and toward a gradual renovation of 
the relations between people and gov- 
ernment in modern society. France has 
always been well in the forefront of 
intellectual progress; it would be no 
exaggeration to say that this time, too, 
a light will come forth from France 
that will further the illumination of 
modern social relations. 








Pages From 
Grandmother's Bible 


Introduction 


For three and a half centuries pious Jewish 
women have pored over the pages of Tze’ena 
Ure’enah,* a kind of Household Companion to 
the Five Books of Moses. Published by the 
Talmudist Jacob ben Isaac of Janow, Poland, 
in 1590, the book is a paraphrase in Middle 
Yiddish of the Pentateuch (and the biblical 
portions read during services), enriched by 
midrashic and other legends. It was intended 
for the edification of the common person, who 
had no access to the biblical commentaries in 
their original Hebrew sources. Since many 
members of the early audience for this popular 
work were illiterate, it was often read aloud to 
a company of women by a lezerin, or woman 
reader; the reading was accompanied by ex- 
pressions of admiration, horror, sadness, or 
laughter, as the occasion demanded. 

Of what interest can this fanciful material 
be to us now? We live in a rational age, when 
tales of God’s wonders in behalf of man are 
either rejected out of hand as superstitious 
vestiges or, more charitably, smiled at as anti- 
quarian nonsense. Moral preachments have dis- 
appeared from the sophisticated pulpit, and 
even eight-year-old children brought up to re- 
spect the scientific method repudiate the strain- 
ed logical analogies of the finest minds of the 
sixteenth century. 

I suggest that the selections that follow be 
read in the same spirit as that in which they 
were originally read and written. For our 
grandmothers, the Bible, as interpreted by 
generations of thoughtful sages, was not merely 
a fount of truth to be regarded at a distance; 
it was also, like the Talmud, a sea that invited 
active bathing. As they read the Bible in their 
own vernacular, they became aware of difficul- 
ties in the sacred account of Israel’s adventures 
in the Near East, and its encounters with God. 
There were patent contraclictions, unnecessary 
repetitions, meaningless passages, outright er- 


* Literally, “Go forth and behold”—from Song of 
Songs 3:11: “Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, 
and behold King Solomon with the crown where- 
with his mother crowned him in the day of his 
espousals, and in the day of the gladness of his 


rors. These could not be dismissed, as we dis- 
miss them today, as the results of different 
versions of similar texts, or simply copyists’ 
errors, or evidence of deliberate editorial re- 
visions. Devout Jews felt it less important 
to “establish” an accurate text than to re- 
assert the harmony of the divinely ordained 
history of the Chosen People. So, as we read 
these medieval reactions to one of the world’s 
great religious classics, we must ask ourselves: 
What questions did our grandparents address 
themselves to? Were those questions significant? 
And the replies they gave—if not successful by 
our standards, were they honest by theirs? Most 
important, where do these replies take us: to 
the heart of faith, or its periphery? 

Let us apply these questions to one of the 
passages below. The Bible relates that God told 
Moses to go back to Egypt, because “all of them 
are dead which sought thy life.” But later, we 
discover, the two men who were Moses’ en- 
emies were still alive. An apparent contradic- 
tion. It is resolved by the statement (a pure 
act of deductive reasoning, based on no “scien- 
tific data”) that Dathan and Abiram were not 
really dead, but “as if dead”: they were im- 
poverished, and a poor man is like a corpse, 
as we learn elsewhere. No one listens to the 
slander of a poor man—Dathan and Abiram, 
so far as Moses’ fears are concerned, may be 
considered dead. 

And thus the difficulty is resolved, in the 
most practical fashion. Characteristically, the 
very next sentence goes on from this candid 
statement of the political effect of poverty upon 
influence, to an apocalyptic note. Here again 
the text presents a problem, when taken liter- 
ally. Moses loads his wife and two children onto 
one ass for the trip to Egypt. How could one 
ass have carried such a burden? A most remark- 
able ass seems to be required—and that it was! 
It was the ass that Abraham used for the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, and the same ass on which 
the Messiah would come riding at the end of 
days. 

By the canons of latter day Higher Biblical 
Criticism, this is silly. But by theirs? Out of a 
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simple grammatical perplexity they have built 
an important bridge: Moses becomes the link 
between the father of the Hebrews, Abraham, 
and their redeemer, the Messiah—through a 
humble ass. 


The style of Tze’enah Ure’enah is direct, 
simple to the point of naivety, sometimes ped- 
antic, often repetitious, but never without 
color, vigor, movement, or dignity. It reflects a 


Creation of Man 


“These are the generations of the 
heaven and the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens” 
(Genesis 2:4). 


When that man was created, the 
angel of death was created too and he 
killed and abated all the generations 
that had been created. . . . Six manner 
of things were abated in the First 
Man when that he trespassed. His 
purity was taken from him, and his 
life was abated, and his height was 
taken from him and he became short, 
and the fruit of the earth was become 
cursed, and the good light was taken 
from him. For early Friday when that 
the First Man was created, the light 
began to shine, and when it turned 
two hours before night, that time when 
the First Man ate of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, God wished to take the light 
away, for Adam was not deserving of 
having such a light. Howbeit for the 
Sabbath’s sake God did not take the 
light away and it shone all of Sabbath, 
and when Sabbath passed it turned 
dark. The First Man grew afeared, 
he was in dread lest the serpent sting 
him in the dark. So God sent two 
firestones, and he [Adam] struck them 
one against the other, so that a spark 
sprang forth, and he had light. 


Hour by Hour 


“And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostril the breath of life; and 
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faith that was conscious without being self- 
conscious, and expressed the sentiments of the 
age as corresponding to the universal morality 
of the tradition. For those of us who can find 
no such correspondence between our own senti- 
ments and the tradition,Tze’ena Ure’enah is a 
fine old work, with a character and integrity 
all its own. 


JAcos SLOAN 


man became a living soul” (Genesis 
2:7). 


The first hour of the day God in- 
gathered, the other hour he kneaded 
the clay, the third hour he pulled a 
skin over it, the fourth hour he set 
a soul in it, the fifth hour Adam was 
standing on his feet, the sixth hour 
Adam gave names to all creatures, the 
seventh hour Eve his wife came to him, 
the eighth hour they went to bed, the 
ninth hour God bade them not to eat 
of the Tree of Knowledge, the tenth 
hour they sinned and did eat of the 
Tree, the eleventh hour God passed 
judgment on them, the twelfth hour 
they were driven forth from the Gar- 
den of Eden. 


Man’s Dust 

God took dust from the four corners 
of the world and from it created man, 
that when man shall die the earth 
shall take him back again for burial. 
And He took dust from the altar so 
that the dust of the altar might make 
atonement for man’s trespasses. 


God as Compromiser 


God said, I must see to it that there 
be no enmity or envy among my crea- 
tures. So on the first day God created 
both heaven and earth. On the other 
day God amended the heavens and 
made them strong. The earth was un- 
happy that she had not been improved, 
too, so the Lord went on the third day 
and made creatures for the earth, and 
gathered the waters together unto one 





place that the earth might be seen. 
On the fourth day the Lord again 
amended the heavens and hung lights 
there. On the fifth day the Lord again 
improved the earth and created fish 
and birds out of the water. On the 
sixth day the Lord said, I must make 
harmony between heaven and earth, 
so that there be no envy between 
heaven and earth. And so the Lord 
took dust from the earth and a soul 
from the angels in heaven and out 
of these created man. Henceforward, 
there was no enmity between heaven 
and earth. 


Man and Woman 


“And the Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: 
and He took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof. 
“And the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man made he a woman, 
and brought her unto the man” (Gen- 
esis 3:21-22). 


This is to teach us that a man should 
not rage against his wife some times 
when he sees a thing that does not 
please him. He must make as though 
he is asleep and does not see. Now 
when God brought all the creatures 
before the First Man to give them 
names, Adam saw every animal and 
every beast that it had a mate. So Adam 
said, All the creatures have mates, and 
I have none. That is why God caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon Adam and 
took one of his ribs and made a woman 
for him. God made Adam sleep so that 
the woman would not be hateful unto 
him seeing that she had come out of 
his own body. Now when a person 
is deserving God sends him a wife to 
love him and to be a helpmeet unto 
him. But if a person is not pious, God 
sends him a wife as hateful to him as 
that which comes out of his body. She 
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makes him to lose his share in this 
world, and in the hereafter, too. She is 
worse than death. But, a good wife 
brings her man his share in the here- 
after, as we find from the story of one 
pious man. He had a wife who was an 
exceeding pious woman. But they had 
no children, so he gave her a writ of 
divorcement. She took a husband who 
was dreadfully wicked and turned him 
into a pious man—and he (her old 
husband) took a dreadfully wicked 
woman to wife and became wicked 
himself. 


Why God Brought the Flood 


“The earth also was corrupt before 
God, and the earth was filled with 
violence” (Genesis 6:11). 


The earth was filled with violence, 
and the Lord sealed the guilty verdict 
because of the violence. For reason 
teaches that one ought not to be vio- 
lent, even if the Torah had not com- 
manded against it. So the flood was 
brought on the world because people 
would not believe that God could re- 
new the world. Nor did they wish to 
believe that God watches over man, 
rewarding the righteous with good and 
the wicked with bad. For people said, 
God is in heaven and does not watch 
over man. It is all the same, whether 
one is pious or wicked. That is why 
God brought the flood. 


Why an Ark was Necessary 


“And God said unto Noah, The end 
of all flesh is come before me; for the 
earth is filled with violence through 
them; and, behold, I will destroy them 
with the earth. 

“Make thee an ark of gopher wood; 
rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and 
shalt pitch it within and without with 
pitch” (Genesis 6:13-14). 


The Lord could have saved the 
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righteous Noah and his children with- 
out the ark, but He commanded them 
to build the ark. They built at the ark 
for one hundred and twenty years, so 
that when people asked Noah, What are 
you doing? he would say that God was 
bringing a flood—and perhaps people 
would turn to repentance. 


Blueprint 


“And this is the fashion which thou 
shalt make it of: The length of the ark 
shall be three hundred cubits, the 
breadth of it fifty cubits, and the 
height of it thirty cubits” (Genesis 
6:15). 


God commanded that the ark be 
made three hundred cubits high, and 
with a window for the light to shine 
in. There were three floors, one above 
the other, in the ark. The top floor was 
for people, and the other floor was for 
beasts and animals and fowls, and the 


third floor was for a place to throw the 
offal. 


Entering the Ark 


“And they went in, went in male and 
female of all flesh, as God had com- 
manded him: and the Lord shut him 
in” (Genesis 7:16). 


God shut Noah in so that neither 
the water nor the wicked folk could 
harm him. Some of the sages say that 
God forbade the sun and moon and 
stars to shine for all twelve months. 
But how, then, could Noah have seen 
in the darkness? God sent him a good 
stone; it shone with a great light. And 
the wicked folk saw that they were 
lost, they tried to over turn the ark 
together with Noah. So God sent lions 
and bears and other animals, too, and 
they killed the wicked folk. God had 
all the beasts and animals and fowls 
go into the ark first, and man came 
last, inasmuch as that man was the 
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last to be created. And God did this 
that man should have time to turn to 
repentance. 


The Raven and its Posterity 


“And he sent forth a raven, which 
went forth to and fro, until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth” 
(Genesis 8:7). 


Noah sent the raven forth to see 
whether the waters were abated, but 
the raven did not wish to go. It said, 
There are only two of us ravens in the 
ark, one male and one female, and if I 
should be lost, the life of my kind will 
disappear from the world. Then Noah 
did not wish to take the raven back 
into the ark. He said, You are no good 
to eat, nor any good for a sacrifice. But 
God said to Noah, Take it in, for the 
raven has been set apart for a mission 
he will go on in the days of the proph- 
et Elijah. For when the prophet Elijah 
was in hiding from Ahab, king of 
Israel, and had nothing to eat, the 
ravens brought him flesh and bread 
from the house of Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, to the place where Elijah 
was in hiding. 


The Dove and the Olive Leaf 


“And the dove came in to him in 
the evening; and, lo, in her mouth was 
an olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew 
that the waters were abated from the 
earth” (Genesis 8:11). 


The question rises: Where did the 
dove find the leaf for all the trees in 
the world were uprooted. The answer 
is that in the Land of Israel no rain 
fell, only the waters from other lands 
ran off thither. So the trees of the 
Land of Israel were not uprooted. 
And some sages say she fetched a leaf 
from the Garden of Eden. Well, then, 
another question rises: How did Noah 
know that the waters were abated if 
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the leaf was from the Garden of Eden 
~there was no flood there? Wrote the 
Ramban, Rabbi Moses the son of Nah- 
man: The gates of the Garden of Eden 
were closed as long as the flood lasted, 
so that the flood waters might not run 
into the Garden of Eden. But when 
the waters abated, the gates were open- 
ed, and the dove flew in and fetched a 
leaf. She could have fetched a better 
leaf. But she fetched in her bill an 
olive leaf which is bitter, to show Noah 
that it is better to eat a bitter leaf from 
God’s hand rather than a sweet thing 
from the hand of man. 


Riches Corrupt 


“But the men of Sodom were wicked 
and sinners before the Lord exceeding- 
ly” (Genesis 14:13). 


The Talmud says: The people of 
Sodom turned evil for as much as God 
gave them bread, gold, and silver in 
abundance. And they said, We will 
close our land up, so that no outlander 
may come in, for they come only to 
take away our gold and silver. And 
the people of Sodom passed unjust 
laws. If some one crossed a bridge, he 
had to pay four gold Rhenish coins; 
but when he journeyed by water, near 
the bridge, he had to pay eight. If a 
man beat his neighbor’s wife so that 
she miscarried, the judge ruled he 
must lay with her till she carried again. 
For the laws against the trespasses of 
whoring and adultery were not regard- 
ed amongst them. And if a man beat 
his neighbor until the blood flowed, 
the judges ruled that the man beaten 
must pay the one who beat him, seeing 
as that he had let his blood, like a 
physician. Once Eliezer, the manserv- 
ant of Abraham, came to Sodom, and 
he was beaten until the blood flowed. 
So he went to the judges. The other 
man was called. But the judges ruled 
that Eliezer should pay the other man, 
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because he had let Eliezer’s blood for 
a cure, like a physician. Then Eliezer 
took a stone and flung it at the judge, 
and made him bleed. Eliezer said to 
the judge, Pay me for the cure, and I 
will pay the other man. There was a 
wedding. Eliezer was not invited to 
the wedding, but he sat down at the 
end of the table. The man sitting next 
to him asked him, Who bade you to 
the feast? Eliezer said, You bade me. 
The man fled, out of dread that people 
might hear what Eliezer said about 
him. Then Eliezer sat down next to 
another man, and this man asked 
Eliezer the same, and this man 
fled, too. Thus did Eliezer unto all 
the people at the table, till no one was 
left, and Eliezer was left sitting alone 
at the table, to enjoy the whole feast 
by himself. 


Devotion and Miracles 


“And the Egyptians made the chil- 
dren of Israel to serve with rigor; 

“And they made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field: all their service, wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigor” 
(Exodus 1:13-14). 


(“And in all manner of service in 
the field’) Pharaoh commanded that the 
children of Israel lodge in the field at 
night, that they might be away from 
their wives and might have no chil- 
dren. But the women fetched their 
husbands food in the field, and they 
solaced them, saying “God will redeem 
us from this heavy exile.” The men 
fell into a happy mood, and they 
coupled with their wives in the field, 
and the women became pregnant. . . . 
The Talmud says it was for the sake 
of the pious women that the Israelites 
were saved out of the exile of Egypt. 
For when a woman went forth to draw 
water, God brought it to pass that she 
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drew out half a pitcher of fish and half 
a pitcher of water. So she cooked the 
fish, and the water she warmed, and 
she fetched them to her husband, and 
washed him, and bathed him, and 
smeared him with oil, and gave him 
fish to eat. And when it came time for 
the woman to bear her child, she went 
off into the field and had the child all 
alone, under an apple tree, with no 
midwife. Now God brought it to pass 
that the babe was clean, and his navel 
fell off of itself. And God sent to each 
babe two stones, from the one flowed 
olive oil, and from the other honey, 
and the babe was nurtured from them. 
And when Pharaoh grew ware of this, 
he sent word to have the children kill- 
ed in the field. But God passed a 
miracle, and the children sank into the 
earth. Then Pharaoh commanded that 
the earth be plowed up. Yet God 
saved the children from his hands, and 
God permitted the children to grow 
under the earth. And afterward they 
sprang up out of the earth just like 
grass. And they came up in the tens of 
thousands. These children acknowl- 
edged God at the (Red) Sea, crying, 
“This is my God, and I shall glorify 
Him.” 


The Rascally Egyptians 


“And it came to pass in those days, 
when Moses was grown, that he went 
out unto his brethren, and looked on 
their burdens; and he spied an Egypt- 
ian smiting a Hebrew, one of his 
brethren” (Exodus 2:11). 


Now the Egyptian was a rascal. He 
awakened the Jew to go to work, and 
pushed him out of his house, and him- 
self went back into the house and lay 
with the Jew’s wife. She thought, It is 
my husband. She became pregnant and 
bore a son, who became a wicked man 
and was stoned because he blessed* the 
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Name of God. And when the Jew came 
home, he grew ware of this, and the 
Egyptian knew that the Jew knew 
what had happened, so he “smote” him 
at work. 


Two Kinds of Missions 


“Come now, therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayest bring forth my people the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt. 

“And Moses said unto God, Who am 
I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and 
that I should bring forth the children 
of Israel out of Egypt?” (Exodus 3: 
10-11). 

The Midrash says that God said to 
Moses, If you will not redeem the 
Israelites, there will be no one else to 
redeem them. Let us understand the 
intent of the Midrash. Think about the 
mission. There are two kinds of mis- 
sions. One man says to another, Go to 
Vienna, fetch me goods from there, 
and he gives him money to buy the 
goods. Then there is the man who says 
to another, Go and fetch me goods. 
And when the messenger asks for 
money, the sender says, Buy it with 
your money, or take out a loan, and 
when you come back from the trip, I 
will pay you. The difference between 
the two messengers is that the first, the 
one to whom the merchant gives the 
money for the goods, can put off the 
merchant, saying, Send someone else 
with the money—he can buy it as well 
as I. But the other messenger, the one 
who is to lay out his own money or 
take out a loan for it—he cannot put 
off the merchant by saying, Send some- 
one else. Because not every man has 
money to put out, or credit. 

This is the heart of the matter. God 
wanted to send a messenger to take the 
Jews out of Egypt. If the Jews had 





* Read “cursed.” 
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been deserving, it would have made no 
difference to God whom he sent. But 
the truth was the Jews were not deserv- 
ing to be redeemed from Egypt... . 
So God desired to send righteous Moses 
to redeem them because he was himself 
deserving. God said to Moses, “Come 
now therefore, and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people the children of Israel 
out of Egypt,” for thou art deserving. 
No other messenger can go on this 
mission. 


How Moses Burned His Tongue 


“And Moses said unto the Lord, O 
my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken 
unto thy servant; but I am slow of 
speech, and of a slow tongue” (Exodus 
4:10). 


For when Moses pulled the crown off 
Ph2aoh’s head (as a child), Pharaoh’s 
asic logers said to him, We said to you 
long hence that one would be born 
that would help the Israelites flee out 
vi . .eir exile—and this is he, certainly. 
Then Pharaoh set up a court of justice 
—Jethro, and Job, and Balaam. The 
one said, He is deserving of death. And 
the other said, He is still a child, with 
no intelligence. (And the third was 
silent.) They brought in one basin of 
gold and one of fire to see: If the child 
took the fire it would be known he had 
no sense as yet. But if he took the gold, 
he had sense, and should be killed. The 
child Moses reached to take the gold, 
but an angel came, and pushed him 
toward the fire. So Moses took a burn- 
ing coal of fire, and put it in his 
mouth, and burned his tongue, and 
that is why he could not speak right. 


Poverty and the Messiah’s Ass 


“And the Lord said unto Moses in 
Midian, Go, return into Egypt, for all 
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them are dead which sought thy life” 
(Exodus 4:19). 


God said to Moses, Go to Egypt, for 
Dathon and Abiram are dead who 
spoke against you to Pharaoh. Although 
they were still alive, He said that they 
were dead because they had turned 
poor, which is like dying. And they 
could speak no more slander against 
Moses, because their words would no 
longer be heard. So Moses took his 
wife and his children, and set them to 
riding on the ass that Abraham led 
Isaac to the Sacrifice on— and on that 
same ass the Messiah will ride when he 
comes. 


Pharaoh’s Book 


“And afterward Moses and Aaron went 
in, and told Pharaoh, Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, Let my people go, 
that they may hold a feast unto me in 
the wilderness. 

“And Pharaoh said, Who is the Lord, 
that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither 
will I let Israel go” (Exodus 5:1-2). 


The Midrash says Pharaoh had a 
book where stood the names of all the 
false gods. That is why he said, In my 
book the name of your God is not to 
be found. The author of Bechaye 
writes, Pharaoh was a great sage. He 
knew every king that reigned in every 
land, and he said, I do not know your 
God, because God had no land on the 
earth that he reigned over. But Pharaoh 
did not know that God reigns over the 
kings that reign in the world. Our 
sages have said: There is a parable 
of a priest who had a manservant, 
a fool. And the priest went away. The 
manservant runs to the graveyard, 
asking, Is my master here? Folk ans- 
wer him, Indeed, your master is a 
priest, what would he be doing in the 
graveyard? The same way, Moses said 
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to Pharaoh, You seek God among the 
gentiles, that are dead kings and have 
no dominion, but our God lives, and 
he is king of kings. Then Pharaoh 
asked, What can your God do? Said 
Moses, He created heaven and earth, 
and all creatures, and makes rain to 
fall, and makes all things to grow, and 
raises up kings of the earth, and pulls 
down kings of the earth. Replied 
Pharaoh, I am the master of the world, 
I have created myself, and have created 
my river Nile. Said God to Moses, In 
as much as Pharaoh makes himself 
great with his river, you, Moses, shall 
make the water of the river Nile to 
turn to blood. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


“And it came to pass after these 
things, that his master’s wife cast her 
eyes upon Joseph; and she said, Lie 
with me. But he refused, and said unto 
his master’s wife, Behold, my master 


wotteth not what is with me in the 
house, and he hath committed all that 
he hath to my hand; 

“There is none greater in this house 
than I: neither hath he kept back any 
thing from me but thee, because thou 
art his wife: how then can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God? 
(Genesis 39:7-9). 


Then Potiphar bade his men to beat 
Joseph. And as he was beaten, Joseph 
lifted his eyes to God and said: O 
Lord, my God, thou knowest the very 
truth, that I am clean entirely of this 
thing. Why then should I die at the 
hands of these vile men? Now, it so 
fell out that there was in the house 
a small child, but eleven months old. 
God opened the child’s mouth, and 
the child spoke to Potiphar and to the 
men that were beating Joseph, saying: 
Why do you beat him, and what have 
you against him? My mother Zuleika 
is telling lies. No, for this is how the 
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matter was. And when they heard the 
child speak, they were all greatly 
amazed. Then the child ceased to speak. 
And Potiphar marveled greatly at the 
speech that the child had spoken, and 
he said to his men, Cease, and they 
ceased beating Joseph. 


The Rehabilitation of Joseph 


“And Pharaoh took off his ring from 
his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of 
fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck; 


“And he made him to ride in the sec- 
ond chariot which he had; and they 
cried before him, Bow the knee: and 
he made him ruler over all the land of 
Egypt (Genesis 41:41-42). 


The author of Chizkuni writes that 
Joseph took Potiphar’s daughter to 
wife to show that he had not lain 
with Potiphar’s wife — otherwise it 
would have been wrong for him to take 
her daughter to wife. The author of 
Chizkuni, and the author of Bechaye, 
too, write that Asenath was Dinah’s 
daughter, whom she bore to Shechem 
[after he had raped her]. Her brothers, 
the sons of Jacob, would have killed 
the child out of shame. But Jacob took 
her, and hung an amulet around her 
neck, and on it wrote: Whosoever shall 
take this maiden to wife, be it known 
to him that she is of the family of 
Jacob. And then he drove her out of 
the house. And she hid among the 
thorns —that is why she was called 
Asenath, for the thorn in the holy 
tongue is called sneh. And the angel 
Gabriel brought Asenath into Poti- 
phar’s house. There, Potiphar’s wife 
reared her, and took her as her own 
daughter. And when Joseph “went out 
over all the land of Egypt,” the women 
all looked out to see his beauty. And 
each woman cast an ornament to Jo- 
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seph. But Asenath had no ornament to came to Joseph in Egypt, he asked 
cast—so she cast him her amulet, the Joseph: Whose are the children? [what 
one saying that she was Jacob’s grand- is their mother’s family?] And Joseph 
child. And so Joseph took Asenath to showed his father the amulet with 
wife. And afterward, when that Jacob Jacob’s own writing on it. 





The Survivors 
By MIRIAM WADDINGTON 


In your quiet hand I touch 
the touch of your quiet mother’s hand, 
and hold her death in mine. 


And in your opened eyes I see 
the empty meadows of your brother’s eyes, 
and miss your missed farewell. 


The troubled journey that you since have made 
from war to war, records the faulty pulse 
of time so boundless lost between the wars, 


And wakes the terrible child in us all 
to rage against fixed bed-time and to cry 
himself to nightmare sleep inside a world 


Of you-can’t-go-home-again, or painted cities 
flat as lakes and bland as German summers; 
the innocent season of the never never 


Is an unmarked graveyard for that spoiled time; 
now even your hand must mourn against mine 
to mark the burial of the present time 


With angers that your Jewish father’s look 
planted against your will in every cell, 
to make your hearing deaf, your speaking mute. 


And what I touch with this, my here-born hand, 
is your survival; immune to love, we bend 
to stubborn Jewish force and harsh command. 
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Four EXISTENTIALIST THEOLOGIANS, Selected 
and with an introduction and biographical 
notes by Will Herberg, Doubleday and Co., 
1958, 346 pp., $4.00. 


ROFESSOR Will Herberg has edited an 
P anthology (a “Reader’’) entitled Four 
Existentialist Theologians, including selec- 
tions from Jacques Maritain, Nicholas 
Berdyaev, Martin Buber, and Paul Tillich. 
Since most of the prolific writings of these 
men are available in English, the ostensible 
purpose of this collection is to demon- 
strate, by means of its principles of organ- 
ization and the editor’s Introduction, some 
wider implications of these various “sys- 
tems” of thought by immediate comparison 
with each other. Professor Herberg brings 
together writings by these four important 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, and Eastern 
Orthodox thinkers in order to show that 
there is a distinctive similarity among 
them. What the similarity is distinctive of 
seems to be, according to the Introduction, 
their contributions to a common realm of 
“religious thinking” over and above their 
particular religious commitments. 


The title, apparently, is the key to what 
they have in common. But the phrase 
“Existentialist Theologians” reminds one 
of the classic case of the professor asked 
to deliver an address on “Chinese meta- 
physics.” He looked up the word “meta- 
physics” in a dictionary and then the word 
“Chinese.” With such research, he was 
able to give his lecture. The problem is al- 
ways one of knowing which definition and 
which interpretation is relevant to the pur- 
poses you are serving. In this instance, 
whose definition of “existentialist” and 
what interpretation of “theologian” is nec- 
essary to judge whether the writers selected 
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here are properly members of such a class, 
and whether this is the most meaningful 
way to think of them? 

The adjective “existentialist” is, at the 
very least, an “O.K.” word. One need not 
understand any philosophical statement 
which it qualifies to perk up with the ap- 
propriate excitement at the sound of the 
word, knowing only that it implies approx- 
imately “le dernier cri” in philosophy. It 
bears the modern-making associations of 
that questionable Monsieur Sartre, risqué 
novels, and Weltschmerz. As for “theolo- 
gian”—that is a word which seems to be 
re-entering the sphere of high fashion it- 
self. What with the popularity of Graham 
Greene these days, half the people who 
name-drop the word “God” don’t know 
the difference between Saint Germain-des- 
Prés and Saint John of the Cross. At face 
value, therefore, one might suspect that 
this “Reader” was the brainstorm of a 
publisher who thought: put together the 
words “existentialist” and “theologians” on 
the cover of the same book and “we'll kill 
two buyers with one tome.” 


His BIT of persiflage is not entirely un- 

justified, for the simple reason that 
each of the writers represented here in- 
terprets the meaning of the “existential” 
quality of his thought quite differently; 
and it is more than a little questionable 
whether they are all theologians. Granted 
that there is no agreement about the mean- 
ing of either word—“existentialist” and 
“theologian” having significances relative 
to various contexts of thought—it is fruit- 
less to cavil over the propriety of using 
these words here in a systematic philo- 
sophic sense. Nevertheless, to be a theo- 
logian is to contribute to a realm of tech- 
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nical thought somehow unified either in 
respect to subject matter, method, or goal. 
Just because a thinker “writes about” God 
does not make him a theologian. How 
many priests, ministers, or rabbis lectur- 
ing from their pulpits are theologians?— 
despite the fact that they “talk about” 
God. Tillich’s own definition states that 
“theology is the existential and, at the 
same time, methodical interpretation of 
an ultimate concern. The interpretation 
. . . is ‘existential’ if it is done in the situa- 
tion of the concern .. . (and) methodical 
if it relates the concern rationally to the 
whole of experience.” It is difficult to see 
how this definition differs from the classi- 
cal conception of metaphysics, or an ab- 
stract conception of contemporary philoso- 
phy of science. 

In Types of Religious Experience, the 
great historian of religions, Joachim Wach 
wrote: “The primary concern of the 
Christian theologian is the hearing, under- 
standing, and promulgating of the gospel 
of God’s redemption of man, the culmina- 
tion of which he understands to be the 
work of Christ Jesus.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, writing in the quarter- 
ly, Judaism, puts it this way: [there are] 
“. . . profound and unsolved theological 
problems. . . To ask them requires that 
we acknowledge that God, Israel and 
Torah are the prior problems.” It is self- 
evident that if a body of thought should 
emerge which satisfies Mr. Cohen as mod- 
ern Jewish theology, it will certainly not 
be acceptable as theology to any Christian. 
And no Christian theology can be accepta- 
ble as theology for any Jew—simply be- 
cause of the difference of principles which 
determine what is “prior” and “primary.” 
The differences between Catholics and 
Protestants, and among Protestant theolo- 
gians themselves, repeat the pattern with 
no less “absolute” discourse. 

It goes without saying that in this article 
the nature of theology is not to be deter- 
mined, let alone the universal validity of 
any one theology established. But it should 
be recognized that the concept of “theol- 
ogy”—separated from a particular religion 
—is a philosophical construct; just as is 
the idea of “religion” as an abstract phe- 
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nomenological category. These are hypo- 
statized concepts: generalizations often 
illegitimately given substantive status. But 
just as no one practices religion-in-general, 
no one writes theology-in-general. One 
either writes theology for a specific reli- 
gion, or one writes philosophy. Although 
Alfred North Whitehead “writes about” 
God, he is not a theologian, because the 
source of his principles, language, and 
method is not a “revelation” in any reli- 
gious sense. 


Each of the four thinkers represented in 
this volume does appeal to certain specific 
historical or credal religious experience for 
“principles,” but no one of them is lim- 
ited to these. If he were, he would have 
nothing original to say. Naturally, to the 
extent that one interprets a “revelation,” 
one retains contact with the religion of 
which it is a part. But if one moves away 
from the traditional teaching in order to 
justify the explanation, to that extent one 
becomes more of a philosopher than a 
theologian. It is precisely insofar as Mari- 
tain, Berdyaev, Buber and Tillich have 
tried to explain the conditions for the 
interpretation of “revelations” and, as 
Professor Herberg puts it, “make their 
claim to validity primarily on their appeal 
to human reason and experience,” that 
they have become of interest, not only to 
their co-religionists but to believers of 
other persuasions, and to non-believers. To 
the extent that they are of universal inter- 
est, they cease to be theologians of par- 
ticular religions. 


N ORDER to justify and explain their in- 

terpretations, these four thinkers have 
contributed mightily to epistemology, to 
sociology, to anthropology, to cultural his- 
tory and, most of all, to psychology. In re- 
spect to problems of knowledge, one can see 
most clearly the point of contact between 
“existentialism” and “theology.” As Tillich 
puts it, “Existential analyses express con- 
ceptually what the religious myth has al- 
ways said about the human predicament. 
And in doing so they make all of those 
symbols understandable in which the an- 
swer to the question implied in the human 
predicament is given: the symbols and 
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myths which center around the idea of 
God.” Implicit in this attitude is the prob- 
lem of the distinction between theoretical 
and practical science. While the idea of a 
“pure” theology might be a contribution to 
theoretical science, making no necessary 
difference to behavior, every particular the- 
ology is pragmatically oriented insofar as it 
directs the knowing mind toward particular 
modes of feeling, intuiting and acting. In 
this respect it is most properly existential. 
It means to reorient—convert—in the light 
of the biblical injunction: “You shall know 
the Truth and the Truth will make you 
Free.” All four of these writers are, un- 
questionably, existentialists in this sense. 
Their “theoretical” writings are all to be 
understood in the context of their “prac- 
tical” intentions. To their minds, there is 
no ultimate distinction between knowing 
and doing. For them, only if you know the 
Truth shall you be set Free. 

Here it is no longer a question of “face 
value” concerning the sense in which the 
adjective “existentialist” may be applied to 
them. In his General Introduction Pro- 
fessor Herberg writes, “Existentialism . . . 
makes existence rather than essence the 
starting point of its ontological reflections. 
. . . Its notes are experimental concrete- 
ness, personal concern and commitment, 
the uniqueness of the existing individual, 
the primacy of enacted being (existence) 
over the mere concept of being.” Whether 
and how it is possible to have a general 
theory of individual existence is the crucial 
question which each of the four writers 
answers differently. But it is their concern 
with this question which allows one to 
speak of a common “temper” or attitude 
or tone which their writings share. The 
existential concern, hence, amounts to the 
sense of seriousness, the contact with “ul- 
timates” as it can directly alter one’s life 
in its most important respects. This is the 
reason why “Existentialism,” spoken of as 
if it were a single new position, is taken to 
be avant-garde; because it gives to this 
generation the sense of coming closer to 
understanding ultimates, to understanding 
Truth and, therefore, being Free—more 
fully. That is, after all, the function for 
each generation of what it takes to be the 
most advanced thinking. 
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For people who have no investment in 
the validity of any actual theology—Chris- 
tian, Jewish or other—all theologies bear 
the same spots: the stigma of “nonsense.” 
But, perhaps a collection of this sort, 
which carries with it the “glamor” of 
avant-garde thought, by coupling the idea 
of existential thinking with theologizing, 
may be suggestive of an area of “sense” 
where some had previously thought there 
was none, 


EVERTHELESS, the comparisons and 
N contrasts are by no means self-ex- 
planatory merely by virtue of juxtaposi- 
tion. “Philosophers” (as the title of one 
anthology puts it) “speak for themselves”; 
they do not, necessarily, speak to each 
other. They are by no means always ad- 
dressing the same problems. The only ad- 
vantage of Professor Herberg’s Introduc- 
tion is to give a structure for comprehend- 
ing the similarities and differences among 
these writers. He has categorized “the com- 
mon themes” under five headings, namely, 
Ontology, Existentialism, Personalism, So- 
cial Concern, and Apologetic-cultural in- 
terest. Valuable as his suggestions are, 
they almost invariably raise more questions 
than they answer. This, of course, is due 
to the fact that precisely what gives the 
sense of richness and excitement to these 
four writers is their complexity and am- 
biguity and, consequently, the opportunity 
for misconstructions and misinterpreta- 
tions. 

As to complexity: Professor Herberg 
states that “all of the four philosopher- 
theologians are ontologists in their point 
of departure, rather than theologians.” It 
would appear that they analyze the con- 
cept of Being (and Non-Being) particular- 
ly in connection with the “primacy of en- 
acted Being (existence) over the mere 
concept of being.” But it would be difficult 
to find evidence for this in any one of 
them, let alone similarity among them. 
Berdyaev is outspokenly anti-ontological 
in his late book, The Beginning and the 
End; Buber nowhere writes ontology prop- 
er; Maritain and Tillich treat Being mostly 
as essentialists. At the same time, what- 
ever they do write concerning the “mere” 
concept of Being is the very vocabulary 
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which enables them to become most spe- 
cifically theological. For Maritain, God is 
the fullness of Being (pure actuality). For 
Berdyaev, God emerges out of the non- 
Being of freedom (pure potentiality). For 
Tillich, God is Being-Itself (a creative 
structure of actuality and potentiality). For 
Buber, God is the Eternal Thou (Being as 
Eternally Personal). 


As to ambiguity: Professor Herberg 
states that “there is a remarkable con- 
vergence upon a philosophy of personal- 
ism”; and elsewhere, “Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, Jew, and Protestant are 
at one in insisting on the primacy of the 
person, on his uniqueness and integrity 

. and each makes this affirmation a 
cornerstone of his social philosophy.” 
Now, this raises one of the most inter- 
esting questions concerning such a compar- 
ative study. It is certainly true that all four 
writers are concerned with a theory of per- 
sonality—its uniqueness, integrity and 
“primacy.” But what if the differences in 
the way each of these concepts is inter- 
preted and explicated make the individual 
“systems” of thought of Maritain, Ber- 
dyaev, Buber and Tillich irreconcilable? 
Surely, this personalist focus is what at- 
tracts most of the interested audience that 
all four of these thinkers hold; but con- 
sider how difficult becomes the possibility 
of comparing them as soon as one recog- 
nizes the radically different meanings which 
these concepts have in the various “sys- 
tems.” 


OR BUBER, the person is the primary 
FP ety, but he is said to emerge only 
in community. Professor Maurice Fried- 
man writes in his extensive study, Martin 
Buber: The Life of Dialogue: “From Bu- 
ber’s basic premise, ‘As I become I, I say 
Thou,’ it follows that our belief in the 
reality of the external world comes from 
our relation to other selves.” (With the 
exception of Professor Friedman’s book, 
what this conception owes to the phenom- 
enology of Wilhelm Dilthey usually goes 
unrecognized.) What constitutes the 
uniqueness of such a person? One becomes 
aware of one’s self as a person through 
“What happens to one”; through being 
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addressed, through “something, which I 
cannot grasp in any objective way at all, 
that ‘says something’ to me.” That it is 
said to me is of the essence. What is said 
must be felt as touching “my concrete 
world reality.” And this, it must be no- 
ticed, requires that I have some prior 
knowledge of what is proper to me. The 
phenomenal world is “out there” in space 
and time. But the meeting, the encounter 
which Buber characterized as real life, is 
relative to each one “in here,” in his 
subjectivity. 

It may appear as though the I-Thou 
relation is primary, standing over and 
above my subjectivity, because I experience 
it with the demand of a necessity, and if 
I do not reply when I feel myself ad- 
dressed in this manner then I would betray 
my authentic life. In this context one 
might consider Jean-Paul Sartre’s question 
of whether I am not free to be inauthen- 
tic. What is this “necessity” I feel other 
than the phenomenon which psychologists 
call perceptions loaded with a high affec- 
tive charge?—such encounters as “move” 
us. We feel that following the address is 
“necessary” because we feel “the source of 
the power” is outside of us, that we have 
no choice, And we feel that following it 
makes us more “authentic” because it 
leads us to become more properly our- 
selves: our better selves. 


This phenomenological psychology is ex- 
tremely valuable in its suggestiveness be- 
cause there is no vocabulary for the proc- 
ess of personal change-for-the-better. Con- 
sideration of the weaknesses in the argu- 
ments for such a structure of thought in 
the writings of Freud or Dewey or Fromm, 
for example, makes it easy to under- 
stand why such satires as Peter deVries’ 
“Maturity Comes of Age” are possible. 
We have no way of describing the proc- 
esses of development or growth which are 
changes-for-the-better in a “good” or 
“healthy” or “normal” human being. The 
rest is psychopathology. But Buber’s de- 
scription of the Zwischenmenschlich, em- 
ployed to characterize the uniqueness of a 
person, could equally well be applied to 
one oriented toward aesthetic or intellec- 
tual as well as religious experience. 
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It becomes specifically religious when 
one asks what constitutes the integrity of a 
person. Buber answers that one’s integra- 
tion depends on taking as his “center” the 
I-Thou relation with God, in the light of 
which he then “sees all things in God.” 
One is brought up against the problem of 
how any community is possible if there is 
disagreement between what one person ex- 
periences in his encounter with God and 
what another person experiences. It is 
probably in respect to this question that 
Professor Herberg has written elsewhere of 
“the utopian strain in Buber’s social think- 
ing.” 

Nevertheless, there are prior problems. 
Buber has taken the idea of shared experi- 
ence, the Zwischenmenschlich, which 
moves one to become his better self, as 
the measure of reality. Such mutuality of 
personal relations is, without doubt, the 
most difficult of all experiences to achieve. 
Buber himself calls it “rare.” It is surely 
the most easily mistaken. It is the basis of 
most of our literature—‘“I had believed 
you and I both felt the same way, but I 
see now that I was wrong.” It brings us 
directly up against the problems of evi- 
dence and testing in connection with wish- 
ing, hoping, and trusting. The Between- 
Man-and-Man is the most slippery of con- 
cepts, since any shared experience is only 
partially verifiable, partly imaginary, elu- 
sive, pretentious (as Ortega y Gasset uses 
the word “pretention,” a tension toward 
the future; a possibility trying to pull itself 
into actuality). Since this is true of per- 
sonal relations between human beings, the 
difficulties are only multiplied when the 
concept is used as descriptive of the rela- 
tion Between-Man-and-God. Difficulties 
notwithstanding, Buber’s use of it makes 
it possible to speak of man’s integrity—for 
the unity which any human life can achieve 
is, for him, dependent on holding at its 
center the I-Thou relationship with God. 


ONSIDER, now, Maritain’s interpreta- 
tion of the same concepts. Again, 
one’s uniqueness is a function of his sub- 
jectivity. It begins with the awareness of 
one’s “inexhaustible depths” and “the pres- 
ence of the whole.” It is these which are 
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unknown and unknowable by any other 
person. These are unknowable even to 
one’s own mind. To be aware of a subject 
matter is by no means the same as to com- 
prehend it. But, for Maritain, it is an 
article of faith that “I am known to God 
. . . to Him alone am I uncovered. I am 
not uncovered to myself. The more I know 
of my subjectivity, the more it remains 
obscure to me. If I were not known to 
God, no one would know me. No one 
would know me in my truth, in my own 
existence. No one would know me—as 
subject.” 


Here, Maritain expresses the existential 
anguish of self-consciousness in which it 
is obvious that there is the rationalist’s 
prejudice that to be is, reflexively identified 
with, to be known. It is curious to note 
that, in a contiguous passage, Maritain 
refers to Sartre’s idea that to be known 
(seen) by another is to be misapprehend- 
ed as an object, to be labeled as a thing. 
In Sartre’s vivid examples concerning this 
idea, he seems to express the voyeur’s 
dread of being found out (the intellect 
which resents having a body); but, for 
Maritain, “being seen” by The Eternal 
Other is the only assurance he has of being 
apprehended by anyone as a subject; more- 
over, appreciated as a subject at its best. 
This is also the basis for one’s assurance 
of justice and mercy. To be a person, then 
—sounded in depth and total in unity— 
is a construction of God’s causal relation 
to man. 


Berdyaev’s position is the exact con- 
trary of Maritain’s. “Personality is a sub- 
ject,” Berdyaev writes, “. . . it has its roots 
in the inward scheme of existence, that is, 
in the spiritual world, the world of free- 
dom. . . . It is determination from within. 
And even within, the determination is self- 
determination, not even God can do it. 
The relation between personality and God 
is not a causal relation.” For Berdyaev, to 
say that the person is the absolute primary 
reality means that no conditions whatso- 
ever (natural, social, or supernatural) can 
be used to explain it rationally. It is ir- 
rational. All causal explanation, theologi- 
cal as well as socio- or psycho-logical. are 
falsifications. 
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The expressions of freedom which con- 
stitute the personality are creative acts. 
Such activity as yields human worth is 
creative insofar as it is free from nature, 
society, “the servile understanding of re- 
ligious life and the relation between man 
and God.” Although the idea of God sup- 
ports his conception of freedom, which 
makes personality possible, it guarantees, 
likewise, according to Berdyaev, freedom 
from determination by God. God assures 
the conditions for freedom, not the ac- 
complishment of personality. Whether or 
not one acts creatively so as to produce his 
own personality is each one’s existential 
risk. To interpret personality otherwise, 
Berdyaev says, is to misinterpret Christian- 
ity. The great value which Christianity 
has, according to him, is that it regards 
man as “made in the image and likeness 
of God, it recognizes a spiritual principle 
in him.” 

In sum, Berdyaev finds the same struc- 
ture in the spiritual nature of God as he 
finds in the spiritual nature of man. How 
we understand God depends on how we 
understand human personality. “The truth 
about man,” Berdyaev writes, “. .. is a 
truth of existential spiritual experience 
which can be expressed only in symbols, 
not in intellectual concepts. That man 
bears within himself the image of God 
and in virtue of that becomes man, is a 
symbol. One cannot work out an intellec- 
tual concept about it.” What this amounts 
to is that “the image of God” is the sym- 
bolic “model” for personal self-realization: 
for human integrity at its best. 


HE “PARTICIPATION” or communal in- 
ye Mo which enables a human being 
to become a person for Berdyaev appears 
to be entirely internal to the realm of 
Spirit. But Tillich, in his Systematic The- 
ology, argues that “the concept of partici- 
pation has many functions,” equally sig- 
nificant. “The uniqueness of every person,” 
he writes, “was not established until the 
Christian church acknowledged the uni- 
versality of salvation and the potentiality 
of every human being to participate in it.” 
That illustrates, he says, the complete 
interdependence of individualization and 
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participation. Ultimately, this means: one 
could not be a person were it not for the 
fact that, since God is Being-Itself, every- 
one participates “in God” at every level. 
“Man participates in the universe through 
the rational structure of mind and reality.” 
(These are precisely the realms from which 
Berdyaev excludes personality.) 


What gives individual beings their in- 
tegrity, Tillich describes as the continuous 
creative tension between “dynamics” and 
“form.” This is a polar contrast in which 
the dynamics refer to creative potential- 
ity and the form refers to the rational 
structure of that which is already actual- 
ized. The question of integration is how 
to maintain the “self-conservation” of form 
and to “grow” at the same time. Tillich 
answers with the idea that the self is 
centered in the rational category “man”— 
the concept of the whole man; in effect, 
the idea of Salvation is the equivalence 
of the image of “man as a whole.” “On- 
tologically the whole precedes the parts 
and gives them their character as parts of 
this special whole. It is possible to under- 
stand the determinacy of isolated parts in 
the light of the freedom of the whole— 
namely, as a partial disintegration of the 
whole—but the converse is not possible.” 


To summarize then: for Tillich, the 
integrity of the person is knowable in the 
on-going tension of self-creation, under the 
rational category of Man-as-a-Whole—par- 
ticipating in God qua Being-Itself. For 
Berdyaev, personal integrity is knowable, 
under no rational category whatsoever, 
but only insofar as it “discovers its image 
through the image of God,” that is, in vir- 
tue of having the same totally uncondi- 
tioned freedom of Spirit as God has. For 
Maritain, personal integrity is unknowable 
but to God, although this divine construc- 
tion is conceivable rationally. For Buber, 
integrity is a function of the continuous 
dialogue between the I and the Eternal 
Thou, which is the organizing center of a 
human life. 


N THE light of these distinctions, to say 
I that these four thinkers are “at one” 
in their attitude toward personalism is 
more than misleading; it is obfuscation. 
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But no two of them delimit or define 
the conditions for understanding this 
broader concept of “person” in the same 
way. For comparison, those who are ac- 
quainted with the efforts of C. G. Jung to 
analyze the human being in terms of Ego- 
consciousness which becomes subordinated 
to the more inclusive (open-ended) con- 
cept of Self, will see a parallel system of 
thought independent of theological or on- 
tological principles. The definitive work, 
which, as a General Theory, would find 
the valid common elements among these 
divergent systems, remains to be written. 
Such a “Reader” as Professor Herberg has 
edited is only a sampling to stimulate; it 
concludes nothing. The aegis behind which 
he has ordered the comparisons of these 
writers is “religious.” But, given their 
special contributions to personalism, the 
book might have been entitled Four Phe- 
nomenological Psychologists. Comparable 
critical comparisons could be made of 
their cultural studies and theories of 
knowledge, to say nothing of the differ- 
ences among their treatments of the idea 
of God. 

But are the differences among these posi- 
tions to be explained simply by the differ- 
ent religious traditions behind each of the 
thinkers? If that is the case, and one makes 
the decision primarily a religious question, 
it would be well to remember that the 
comparative study of religions leads to 
skepticism concerning the truth of any 
religion, or it leads to a syncretistic syn- 
thesizing effort which is philosophical and 
not religious in its nature. However, it 
may not be the case that the differences 
are religious. With what authority does 
any one of these men speak for his “tradi- 
tion”? To the extent that they “make their 
claim to validity primarily on their appeal 
to human reason and experience,” it is 
obvious that each of them speaks for him- 
self more than for a “religion” or for a 
“tradition.” As public scholars or private 
“existences,” each of us must interpret 
these questions and answers so that they 
are meaningful to ourselves. The purpose 
of achieving a tolerant, significant, cross- 
fertilization among believers of different 
faiths may be an admirable democratic 
and philosophic aim; but the process must 
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be intellectually honest and personal, in 
which case, one’s conclusions, whether or 
in what way they are “theological,” will 
certainly be “existential.” 

It is all well and good to promote tol- 
erance, but that end is poorly served by 
obscuring intellectual issues. The situation 
which philosophical thinkers find them- 
selves in today, as Professor Walter Kauf- 
mann has acutely portrayed it in his Cri- 
tique of Religion and Philosophy, is be- 
tween the analytic philosophers at one 
extreme and the existentialists at the other. 
As a group, the analysts have developed a 
relatively systematic, consistent method; 
but they seem to concentrate on public 
issues far removed from the character of 
immediate life problems. The existentialists 
concern themselves with the living tissue 
and raw nerves of personal experience, but 
they constitute no uniform movement; 
they demonstrate a chaos of divergent 
methods and principles. What one longs 
for is a combination of the analysts’ pre- 
cision of method and the existentialists’ 
concern with subjects of “ultimate” im- 
portance. The four so-called “Existentialist 
Theologians” discussed here show some- 
thing of the existentialist “temper.” It is 
imperative to guard the analytic “temper” 
in undertaking a comparative study of 
what they have to tell us. 

What is true is that there is a similarity of 
concern, but there is no agreement what- 
soever of interpretation among them. Noth- 
ing can be accomplished by blinding one- 
self to the real differences among these 
“systems” of thought. If anything may be 
said of the formal agreement among their 
individual positions on the problems of 
personalism it might be that they have 
each produced a unique existential psy- 
chology or anthropology in the service of 
a moral commitment. Each is striving to 
express a conception of man as a Whole, 
in process of change, under the category 
of his Good. For all four there is the 
problem of distinguishing between the in- 
dividual as a natural, social, material ob- 
ject and the person as a spiritual, uncon- 
ditioned, free subject. For all four the 
objective entity is subordinated to the sub- 
jective. 
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Translating Yiddish 
Poetry 


By IRVING HOWE 


ONIONS, CUCUMBERS AND PLuMs: 46 Yiddish 
Poems in English. Translated and edited by 
SARAH es Betsky. Wayne State Univer- 
sity. $5. 


RANSLATING from Yiddish is extremely 

difficult. It is difficult, not as our Jew- 
ish middlebrows like to imagine, because 
of the “uniqueness” of the language or its 
unusual richness of idiom, but because 
Yiddish literature, especially in its “classi- 
cal” phase, carries a weight of cultural as- 
sumptions that is likely to be missed by a 
reader who has not been brought up in the 
Yiddish tradition. A similar difficulty arises 
in translating from any other language, but 
in this case it seems particularly acute be- 
cause Yiddish culture has been so coherent 
and self-contained. Modern poetry may be 
full of obscure allusions, but often these 
are no more obscure in translation than in 
the original; Yiddish, by contrast, contains 
allusions so common to the culture, so 
immediately available to the insider, that 
it seldom provides tips or guidance for 
anyone else. 

This is one reason for the tribulations 
that even serious and conscientious trans- 
lators must face. But the truth is that most 
translation from Yiddish has not been 
very serious and some of it not even con- 
scientious; it has been the work of guile- 
less amateurs who suppose that affection 
can do the work of skill, or of clever 
operators who systematically evade liter- 
ary problems with the formula of krechtz 
and kitzel. We can point to some genuine 
achievements in translating Yiddish prose: 
Maurice Samuel’s versions of I. J. Singer, 
Saul Bellow’s rendering of Bashevis’ 
“Gimpel the Fool” and a few others. In 
poetry, however, except for a few lyrics 
sensitively done by Marie Syrkin some 
years ago, there is almost nothing that is 
passable. 

That is why Onions, Cucumbers and 
Plums—which prints in the original Yid- 
dish, a transliteration and then an English 
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version 46 poems by 17 modern Yiddish 
poets—must be described as a pioneering 
effort. Mrs. Betsky, who first submitted it 
as a master’s thesis at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, has had few, if any, models upon 
which to base her translations or from 
which to deviate—a fact that was not seri- 
ously considered by those Yiddish review- 
ers who treated her book harshly. 


Mrs. Betsky’s book is the work of a 
serious literary person who knows the 
idioms and rhythms of the language into 
which she is rendering, and who knows 
modern non-Yiddish literature well enough 
to have some sense of the possibilities of 
form in which to mold her translations. 
These are genuine advantages, and not 
many previous translators from Yiddish 
have enjoyed them. That they also bring 
with them certain handicaps may, at the 
moment, be unavoidable. 


Mrs. Betsky has wisely chosen to limit 
herself to the more recent Yiddish poets. 
The earlier ones—Peretz, Reisen, Frug— 
present special difficulties: they are closer 
to the folk song than any other Western 
poets of our time, they are not “sophisti- 
cated” in the sense that we want or expect 
modern poets to be, and they depend so 
much upon musical effects and an intimate 
relation between meaning and rhythm that 
in translation their work can easily collapse 
into mere jingle. A very skilled hand 
might be able to surmount these difficul- 
ties; but for a translator who is particular- 
ly responsible to the “modern” as a literary 
style and a mode of perception, it is per- 
haps just as well to avoid these writers. 

I think Mrs. Betsky would have been 
wiser still if she had cut drastically the 
number of poets in her book. The span 
of literary impersonation required for 
translating 17 poets is enormous: much 
too great for a beginner. As it is, too many 
of the poems emerge in this book like 
carbon copies of each other, an impression 
seldom warranted by the original texts. 

Furthermore, it is hard to make out the 
principle of selection behind the book. 
When some Yiddish observers complain 
that it does not “present” Yiddish poetry 
in adequate fullness or representativeness, 
and that many important poets are slight- 
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ed, they are being just a little unreason- 
able, The book offers not Yiddish poetry 
but 46 Yiddish poems; it is a series of 
experiments or exercises in preparation for 
that large-scale task of translating Yiddish 
poetry which has not yet been undertaken 
and which can only be done by a good 
many writers who are willing to learn 
from each other’s mistakes. But this much 
said, I would add the wish that Mrs. Bet- 
sky had displayed a wider range and va- 
riety of Yiddish poetry, and that she had 
not concentrated so heavily on a certain 
kind of declamatory verse. One wishes 
that she had included a few samples of the 
Yiddish poetry which deliberately sets out 
to be “modern,” violently proposing to 
break from the tones and norms of the 
traditional lyric. And one wishes she had 
chosen to confine herself to five or six 
major figures, so as to bring at least a few 
writers into full perspective. As it is, an 
important poet like Moishe Leib Halpern 
appears with one quite mediocre and un- 
characteristic poem, while a minor versifier 
like Jacob Adler also has one poem. Major 
figures like Leivick, Halpern and Sutzkever 
are not brought into sufficiently strong 
relief; indeed, one comes away from the 
book with formed impressions of only 
three writers: Moishe Kulbak, Itzik Man- 
ger and Jacob Glatstein. 


Hy Is Yiddish poetry so hard to 

translate? For all the reasons that 
any poetry is hard to translate; for the 
reason I mentioned at the outset, which 
does seem to pertain especially to Yiddish; 
and for at least one other. 


Whether the proportion of lyric verse 
in Yiddish is higher than in other modern 
literatures I do not know. Yet I risk the 
generalization that a relatively full-throated 
and unashamed lyricism of a kind that is 
scorned by the “modernist” poetic schools 
has persisted in Yiddish with a greater 
strength than in other modern poetries. 
This generalization needs quickly to be 
qualified lest it become too misleading: 
there is a sharp distinction to be made 
between the lyricism of a poet like Reisen, 
who is still close to the folk-song, and the 
lyricism of more recent poets who break 
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away from the folk song while still trying 
for bold musical effects. The latter poets, 
such as on occasion die Yunge and their 
followers, can be experimental in their 
lyricism, choosing themes and techniques 
that are in strong contrast to the folk as- 
pects of earlier Yiddish verse. (Indeed, 
nine-tenths of present-day misunderstand- 
ings of Yiddish literature stems from a 
refusal to distinguish between folk and 
folksiness, and an inability to see that even 
genuine folk motifs don’t begin to exhaust 
the content or interest of Yiddish writing.) 


T. S. Eliot has noted the differences be- 
tween verse that sings and verse that 
speaks, mainly in behalf of the “poetic 
revolution” fathered by Pound and him- 
self to establish a poetry of speech. In- 
evitably, this revolution has had its effects 
upon and finds its analogues in Yiddish 
poetry. In Yiddish too—as in some of Hal- 
pern’s deliberately “anti-poetic” verse and 
Glatstein’s reflective poems—one can see 
a strong trend toward a poetry of speech. 
Such writers, breaking from shtetl themes 
and the sweet tones of eidelkeit, bring into 
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Yiddish the violence and chaos of modern 
urban life and psychological disturbance. 
Nonetheless, the lyrical impulse remains a 
peculiarly powerful one in Yiddish, and if, 
because of your involvement with the mod- 
ernist spirit, you find it somewhat em- 
barrassing, then you are going to have a 
great deal of trouble (even more than 
might come naturally) in translating cer- 
tain poets. 

Now even this might not be too 
bothersome, were it not for the tempta- 
tion to allow one’s sense of Yiddish lyri- 
cism to slip into the feeling that, when all 
is said and done, it is pretty much a folk- 
like poetry. Mrs. Betsky, though usually 
aware of the dangers involved in this as- 
sumption, can still write in her introduc- 
tion that 


The Yiddish poet belongs to the world 
of folk song and street ballad, to the 
audience which expects and accepts the 
poem appropriate to the occasion, to 
the mood, to the needs of its daily life. 


As an historical description, this is high- 
ly debatable. Do Halpern, Glatstein, Zeit- 
lin, Grade belong to the world of folk 
song? Manger uses ballad forms, but does 
he belong to the world of the street ballad? 
I do not wish to be dogmatic about this, 
if only because I can hardly pretend to 
speak as an authority; but my sense of it, 
as someone who keeps looking into Yid- 
dish literature, is that Mrs. Betsky’s state- 
ment oversimplifies. And what is perhaps 
more important, for a translator it is a 
very dangerous assumption, since the 
translator who believes this about Yiddish 
poetry will be tempted to render it as a 
series of poignant folk jingles. This, to 


be sure, Mrs. Betsky never does; but she © 


compensates by going to considerable 
lengths in order to avoid what will seem 
like poignant folk jingles. 

And she does this for still another 
reason. In her introduction she advances 
a theory of translation that has become 
popular in recent years: a theory, to sim- 
plify it just a little, which says that trans- 
lation should not aim at creating poetry, 
but should provide exactly faithful and lit- 
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eral copies, word for word, so that the read- 
er who does not know the original language 
can at least have a reliable paraphrase. 

The theory has its attractions, especially 
as a warning against certain kinds of slop- 
py sentimentalities in which translators 
used to indulge thirty or forty years ago. 
It also has some value in the translation of 
poetry of statement, the kind of poetry that 
offers primarily a chain of cognitive asser- 
tions and in regard to which the reader of 
a translation needs above all to have a 
trustworthy clue as to its thought. But for 
most other kinds of poetry, this mode of 
translation will not do: often it does not 
even provide a reliable paraphrase. The 
sum of the words, each of which is a 
strictly accurate equivalent to a word of 
the original, may be and frequently is 
quite far from the original poem as a 
whole. It fails to suggest the quality, the 
resonance, the tone, the implications of 
the original. And sometimes, the more 
faithful the translator is to each word, the 
less faithful he is to the poem.* 


MoM“. BETsky is forthright, even a little 
rash, in stating her position: 


To give to Yiddish poems a greater 
range of technical devices than they 
truly use is a major temptation. .. . 
[These] translations attempt to copy 
rather than to recreate, that original. 
Most translations, of course, are re- 
writings. This one tries not to be. 


But is this really a problem for the 
translator from Yiddish? Let us glance at 
one of Mrs. Betsky’s translations, a quite 
beautiful rendering of a lovely little lyric 





* Since writing the above, I have come across 
the following remarks by the distinguished 
poet and translator, Dudley Fitts: “In an 
excellent essay on the difficulties of trans- 
lating Pushkin, Mr. Vladimir Nabokov 
states strongly his regard for the thorough- 
ly documented rendering. . . . The trouble 
is that such a translation, though it might 
give the prose ‘sense’ of the original to- 
gether with an explanation of whatever 
goes to lift the prose sense above itself and 
transmute it into a form of art, might also 
provide no evidence beyond the saying so 
that the art was art in the first place... . 
We need something at once less ambitious 
and more audacious: another poem.” 
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by Reuben Eisland. I print here the trans- 
literation and the translation: 


Iber Ale Dekher 


Iber ale dekher, 

hengt a shtile nakht 
ongelent baym fenster 
shteyt mayn kind fartrakht. 


Shtelt zikh oyf di finger 
kukt un kukt aroys, 
zayn gezikht vert blaser, 
un di oygn groys. 


Zayne blonde lokn, 
krayzlen zikh in vint, 
Veys eyn guter got nor, 
vos es trakht mayn kind. 


Over All the Roof Tops 


Over all the roof tops 

a quiet night is posed. 
Leaning at the window 
my child stands engrossed, 


gets up on his tiptoes, 
peers and peers outside; 
his face grows paler 
and his eyes grow wide. 


His blond ringlets 

curl in the breeze. 

The good God alone knows 
what my child sees. 


Though Eisland’s poem is one of the 
simplest in her book, Mrs. Betsky’s fear 
that she might endow Yiddish poems with 
“a greater range of technical devices than 
they truly use” is shown, even here, to be 
groundless. Unavoidably she has had to 
sacrifice, particularly in the last stanza, 
something of the effect Eisland gains from 
his use of the trochaic meter. In the 
original Yiddish, Eisland alternates a 
“weak” or offstress rhyme—dekher, fenster 
—with a “strong” or stress rhyme—nakht, 
fartrakht. But Mrs. Betsky has had to 
sacrifice the pairs of alternating rhymes 
in each of the original stanzas and 
content herself with rhyming the second 
and fourth lines of her version. That al- 
ready is a considerable loss of “technical 
devices,” though even the one pair of 
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rhymes is, in this case, enough to bind the 
English version and suggest something of 
the original lyric delicacy. 

But in making the sacrifice of a pair of 
rhymes per stanza Mrs. Betsky has largely 
lost one of the most striking technical ef- 
fects of the original—that the next to the 
last line, “Veys eyn guter got nor,” which 
suddenly opens to us the implications of 
the poem, acquires in the Yiddish a par- 
ticular force through violating the pattern 
of expectation that Eisland had set up in 
his rhyme scheme. The turning in his 
thought is stressed by the unexpected break 
in the rhyme; but in the English version 
this cannot be nearly so effective, because 
there have been no preceding rhymes be- 
tween first and third lines. 


I have gone into this detail not to im- 
peach Mrs. Betsky’s admirable translation, 
but to indicate how serious a mistake it is 
to suppose that Yiddish poets, even minor 
lyricists, are so impoverished in technical 
resources that a translator need fear sup- 
plying them with more virtuosity than they 
really possess. 

In other instances, fortunately, Mrs. 
Betsky’s presuppositions don’t interfere 
with her renderings of the poems. She 
does extremely well by Kulbak’s long 
swinging lines in poems about peasant Jews 
which will confound anyone who me- 
chanically identifies Yiddish literature with 
shtetl themes and settings. These superb 
poems lend themselves to translation be- 
cause they are primarily pictorial: there is 
more substance here than in the lyrics, the 
long lines give a translator more room in 
which to maneuver. In her versions of 
Manger’s ballad and lyrical reworkings 
of Bible legends, the melodic beauty is 
almost entirely lost but the modern ironic 
perspective that Manger brings to bear 
upon the stories of Hagar and Ruth does 
come through. And despite an error or 
two which certain Yiddish reviewers have 
not hesitated to notice, Mrs. Betsky is suc- 
cessful with Glatstein’s intellectual po- 
etry, a poetry that cries out in curses, 
lamentations and prophecies, so that even 
when the English loses some of the lin- 
guistic ferocity of the original it does 
suggest the power of Glatstein’s mind. 
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Mrs. Betsky, then, does best when deal- 
ing with poets who share the ironies and 
ambiguities of modernism. Her failures 
are mostly among the “pure” lyrics. 
Partly this is unavoidable; but there are 
some poems in regard to which one 
senses an embarrassment, as if they were 
included simply out of mittelshul loyalty 
and as if the translator were now looking 
over her shoulder at the hovering spirit 
of modernism and wondering how a little 
lyric by Mani Leib can be justified. 


ELL, IT CAN—or at least if one is 
WV voine to translate it, one must as- 
sume that it can. Mrs. Betsky, however, 
does not always seem overwhelmed by this 
conviction and some of her “copies” man- 
age to copy only the words, not the poems. 
The trouble, in a phrase, may be described 
as a refusal of lyricism. 

Let me quote a passage from one of 
Manger’s poems which has already been 
cited by Jacob Glatstein in a severe review 
he wrote of Onions, Cucumbers and Plums 
for the Yiddisher Kemfer (December 26, 
1958): 


Keyner veyst nisht, vos ikh zog, 
keyner veyst nisht vos ikh vil— 
tsvey shikurim mit a flash 
shlofn oyfn dil. 


Tsvey shikurim mit a flash 
zenen, dukht zikh, dray. 
Zayn a ferter do in shpil 
loynt zihk?—Nisht keday. 


No one knows what it is I say, 

no one knows what I wish for— 
two drunkards with a flask 

are sleeping on the floor. 


Two drunkards with a flask 
make, I think, three. 

Does it pay to be fourth 

in this game—not for me. 

This is a mediocre translation: very 
little of Manger’s bitter-sweet swagger 
comes through. Part of the reason is that 
there seems to be a deliberate roughening 
of the meter in order to avoid Manger’s 
lyricism or what a hostile reader would 
mistakenly call the poem’s “sing-song.” 
But the result of this roughening is a 
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clumsy translation that plays havoc with 
one’s ear, especially if one tries to read it 
aloud. 

Instead of the tongue-breaking “what it 
is I say” in the first line, might it not have 
been better to allow the meter its natural 
beat by writing, “No one knows what I 
would say,” even if that is a trifle further 
from Manger’s text? And in order to cap- 
ture Manger’s ironic bravado, might it not 
have helped, even at some sacrifice of liter- 
alness, to insert an “a” before “fourth” in 
the next to the last quoted line, to drop the 
phrase “in this game” entirely from the 
last line and let “not for me” stand alone 
in order to simulate Manger’s clipped ef- 
fect? 

Still, one must have a sense of propor- 
tion in these matters. Glatstein, in his 
review, chastises Mrs. Betsky both for er- 
rors in translating words and for not 
achieving a “poetical” effect; yet he does 
not ask whether, in translation, there might 
not be a clash between the necessities of 
literal accuracy and the standards of 
poetic quality. He judges that about a 
third of Mrs. Betsky’s translations are 
effective, but does not seem to realize that 
this judgment, though meant as a con- 
demnation, is really something of a com- 
, ment. To succeed a third of the time 
iw. translating from a poetry for which 
there are almost no serious models or 
zrecedents, is no small achievement. 

But what matters is not the number of 
translations one judges to be successful in 
this book. What matters is that here is one 
of the first serious efforts at translating 
some of the best Yiddish poets. Someone 
else may well do better, but the possibility 
for doing so will itself depend on the pres- 
ence of this book. 
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Salvation in Lions? 
By ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS 


HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, by SAUL BELLOW. 
341 pp., New York, The Viking Press, $4.50. 


HATEVER ELSE Saul Bellow’s long 
novel about Africa may do, it 
prodigiously displays his talents. Probably 
no other American writer of his genera- 
tion has at his disposal so much humor 
and vivacity, such a quirky, poetic 
responsiveness to the way most people 
live, and such an apparently inexhaustible 
flow of invention. Moreover, the literary 
personality behind the work is extremely 
likable. One admires Bellow’s readiness to 
take chances, to be extravagant with his 
gifts. For these reasons and many others, 
Henderson the Rain King is a joy to read. 
The book will not, however, stand much 
thinking about. When you return to the 
text, it seems nearly as good as it did on 
first reading. But when you step back 
from it, the most crucial of the richly ex- 
perienced events appear rather ridiculous, 
the relationship with the lioness Atti, for 
example. What are we supposed to make 
of them? 

To judge by his recent article in the 
New York Times Book Review, Bellow 
would say that we are not supposed to 
make anything of them. They are what 
they are. But this is difficult to accept. A 
writer, even an important writer, is per- 
mitted his diversions, is permitted to write 
pure comedy. And narrative can be good 
narrative without being allegory or being 
planted with symbols. But if Henderson 
the Rain King is a diversion, an entertain- 
ment, why did Bellow choose to divert 
himself and us with this particular ma- 
terial? To be able to put so much imagina- 
tive energy into describing these very ex- 
otic and yet intellectually relevant events 
without meaning anything by them would 
in itself be a literary fact of great signifi- 
cance. 

Actually, through his grotesque and 
comic dramatizations, Bellow is assessing 
the search for nonrational meaningfulness 
of a religious or quasi-religious kind which 
has preoccupied so many of the intellectual 
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avant-garde in the period since the second 
world war. The searchers have attached 
their hopes to Zen Buddhism or to Jungian 
archetypes, and they have been sustained 
in their efforts by the broad continuing 
interest in myth, magic, ritual and in the 
presumably undifferentiated consciousness 
of primitive man. 

Henderson is carried right down the 
center of this current. In fact, he goes fur- 
ther than anyone else. He actually brings 
on rain, is made king of an African tribe, 
and as a result of the most arduous and 
dangerous discipline, takes on something 
of the mana of a lion. Bellow’s hero is 
quite conscious of his representativeness. 
Speaking of a piano teacher from Muncie 
who became a Buddhist monk in Burma, 
he says, “It’s the destiny of my generation 
of Americans to go out in the world and 
try to find the wisdom of life. It just is. 
Why the hell do you think I’m out here, 
anyway?” 

“Out here” is Africa—not the new, 
nationalist, revolutionary Africa, but the 
old, tribal, sorcerous Africa, Bellow takes 
—in imagination, at least—the journey 
to the dark continent which Conrad, 
Hemingway, Graham Greene and so many 
others have taken before him. The spirit 
in which he does it is entirely his own, 
however—the strange spirit transmitted by 
the remarkable Henderson as he tells his 
own story. It is a spirit which makes the 
book very difficult to define. 

Henderson, 55 now, is a big man in 
every way, terribly rich, terribly eager, 
terribly energetic, with terribly bad teeth. 
He can throw himself demonically into 
pig-raising, tennis-playing, commando- 
fighting, mastering the violin, but in his 
human relations he is impossible. “Society 
is what beats me. Alone I can be pretty 
good, but let me go among people and 
there’s the devil to pay.” It is worst when 
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the relations are closest—with his father, 
his two wives, his children. He simply 
can’t control himself, though both his 
head and his heart tell him he is wrong. 
Playing checkers with small children, he is 
dismayed to find himself shouting ex- 
ultantly, “King me, king me!” He suffers 
painfully over the results of his bungling. 
“Because who can suffer like me? I am to 
suffering what Gary is to smoke. One of 
the world’s biggest operations.” 


O RELIEVE both himself and his family, 

Henderson goes on a photographing 
safari in Africa with a man his own age 
and the latter’s new bride. As usual he 
creates an intolerable situation, and has 
to depart alone for the interior with his 
faithful bearer and interpreter, Romilayu. 
This happens early in the book. From then 
until nearly the end, except in Henderson’s 
appalling, witty reminiscences of the past, 
we encounter only Africans, speaking their 
own stately, expressive, limited English. 
The principal events occur in two remote 
villages where kingship and priesthood 
still adhere to the customs described in 
Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

Henderson is not alone in his return to 
a living past. The rulers of the two vil- 
lages, once college mates in a mission 
school in Syria, had chosen, after many 
adventures abroad, to keep to their 
ancestral way of life, even though for one 
king it will mean death by strangling when 
his powers begin to fail. 

In the first village, of the cattle-raising 
Arnewi, Henderson proves himself by 
defeating the king in a wrestling bout. He 
has a sense of skies opening up, of being 
given access, in conversations with a won- 
derful old queen, to the real truth about 
himself. But in trying to free the village 
water from a plague of frogs he goes too 
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far, as usual, with disastrous consequences. 

In the second village, of the more war- 
like Wariri, Henderson again triumphs so 
long as it is simply a matter of physical 
strength and determination. He is allied 
with the young ruler Dahfu, whom he 
vastly admires, against the ruler’s uncle 
and against the high priest. Once more 
the outcome, after amazing experiences, 
is unhappy. Henderson escapes, carrying 
with him the dead ruler’s soul in the body 
of a lion cub. 

In most of the physical and spiritual ad- 
ventures of the novel, animals play a 
significant part, often in grotesquely comic 
fashion. Mankind, “which is tired of itself, 
needs a shot in the arm from animal 
nature.” Dahfu teaches Henderson to have 
more of the lion in his character by ardu- 
ous, dangerous, but still rather absurd 
exercises with a lioness. Henderson also 
contends at various times with pigs, cats, 
cattle and even with an old bear on a roller 
coaster. It is sometimes a little like a 
dramatization of Freud’s Totem and Taboo 
with Bob Hope or Harold Lloyd playing 
the principal role. Yet all this is an ac- 
knowledgment of the therianthropic spirit 
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of myth, where the supernatural is so 
often represented, as with Pan and angels 
and the bull-headed Dionysus, by com- 
bined human and animal forms, where 
the gods are, indeed, of animal origin, 
and where human impulses are best rep- 
resented by the figures of animals. 

Granted some exaggeration, Henderson 
is painfully real as a person. One feels 
great affection for him. And Bellow de- 
scribes his experiences with the utmost 
vividness. This is a more African Africa 
than we have ever had before. You can 
hear the insects moving in the thatch of 
the roof and see palms of hands the 
color of freshly washed granite. The smell 
in the king’s harem makes Henderson 
think of a chicken hatchery, but when he 
is allowed, as a special honor to kiss the 
queen’s belly, he realizes what power can 
emanate from a woman’s middle. The 
long, sustained account of the capture 
of the lion at the end of the novel is a 
masterpiece of narration, 

Henderson is a wonderful character and 
makes some very sharp judgments of the 
culture he grew up in. Bellow’s Africa is 
beautifully fresh and vivid and unexpected. 
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But we don’t really believe in what hap- 
pened to Henderson there. It is not a 
question of symbols or allegory. It is a 
question of the events themselves. Myths, 
Malinowski contends, are not symbolic, 
but they are believed. And because they 
are believed, literally believed, they exert 
their effect. 


N Henderson the Rain King we do not 


believe. We go back to what is ex- 
ternally primitive experience, very brilliant- 
ly described, but the numinous does not 
manifest itself, the archetypes do not pro- 
duce their force. Bellow says that Hender- 
son has learned from it all, learned to 
replace “I want, I want” with the desire 
to meet instead the wants of others. But 
this is not demonstrated. The novel ends 
before he has a chance to prove himself 
in his new character. We do not believe 
that he really can have changed as he 
thinks he has, and it is not clear, in the 
conventional sentimentality of the con- 
clusion, that Bellow expects us to believe it. 
Henderson the Rain King, then, is an 
extremely entertaining and imaginative 
dramatization of an attempt to transcend 
the modern consciousness, to tap deeper 
resources of a non-human or primordial 
kind. Bellow has devoted all his consider- 
able talents to working this out in terms 
appropriate to his own experience and 
without false awe. The result is a re- 
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markable mixture of high comedy, humane 
wisdom, and melodrama. But at the end of 
the book we still have the same worn-out 
Western consciousness which we started 
with, and what is more, a suspicion that 
for urbanized Americans a return to a 
primitive’s feeling about animals and most 
other things is just impossible. If we tried 
to roar like lions, we should be as absurd 
as Henderson. If we are going to develop 
spiritually, it will have to be by some other 
means. 

Whether consciously intended or not, 
this is the effect of Henderson the Rain 
King. In his recent article, Bellow argued 
that what is primarily important in fiction 
is what literally occurs there. The symbols 
can begin to work only after the narrative 
demands are satisfied. But Bellow cheats 
a little in writing this novel to prove his 
point. How often can a modern novelist 
have his contemporary American literally 
wrestle with lions and literally become 
priest-king of a primitive tribe and literally 
transport his friend’s soul in the body of 
a beast? Moreover, the fact that these 
events do not mean more, that they exist 
for us only as fantastic actions, has its 
own inevitable meaning. Bellow’s amazing 
novel becomes a sad and funny com- 
mentary on the intellectually desperate 
wishfulness of some contemporary efforts 
to revive life at its racial and animal roots. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
future. They dominate the military 
aspects of the relations between com- 
munist and non-communist powers, 
and even beyond that, the nature of 
this struggle for power, in almost all 
its manifestations; and they provide 
that desperate incentive for the main- 
tenance of peace and for the re-order- 
ing of man’s political institutions 
which is the hallmark of our time. But 
these are the works of science, and not 
its style. 

The style has played some part. It is 
the habit of international cooperative 
development and study; it is deep in 
the tradition of science; it was even re- 
inforced by the war years, with the 
intensive practical collaboration be- 
tween the allies and among men of 
different nations which that brought 
about. Its greatest success, and one of 
the greatest acts of statesmanship, I 
think, of the post-war years, is hardly 
in the field of science at all. It is the 
Marshall Plan for European recovery. 
We find it also in other efforts, some 
stillborn, some flourishing, and some 
with an open future: in the stillborn 
early plans for the control of atomic 
energy; in the cooperative efforts for 
studying fundamental physics in the 
European Council of Nuclear Re- 
search, with which Israel has a fruitful 
connection; in the newly born Euratom 
from which, I hope, Israel may learn 
with profit; in the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency, which has yet to 
assume the responsibilities and stature 
for which it should be destined; in 
the International Geophysical Year, 
and the proposals for continued com- 
mon study of the earth’s environment 
and the accessible parts of space. We 
find it, of course, in the unceasing pro- 
fessional cooperation in all parts of 
science and many parts of technology. 
I hope that the bridges recently opened 
between scientists of the communist 
world and our own may prove fruitful 
not only in advancing knowledge, but 
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in enhancing human understanding. 

Surely it will one day be Israel's 
destiny to play a leading part in such 
undertakings, not only on a world-wide 
scale, but above all in the region in 
which she has made her home; surely 
we must hope that the small-scale cold 
war which now isolates her from her 
neighbors, and in which bitter hos- 
tility and deep. differences of tradition 
and aspiration divide her from them, 
will not for long prevent her from play- 
ing that role of enlightened and friend- 
ly neighbor which would justify to 
those who adjoin her, her presence in 
the land. 


These instruments of international 
cooperation, whether formal and insti- 
tutionalized, or whether developed 
spontaneously in response to the needs 
of the sciences, are clearly good in 
themselves, in making for progress and 
often making possible discoveries and 
developments which would hardly 
otherwise be attainable. I regard them 
as good also in another way: by bring- 
ing together men of different countries 
—often hostile countries, in a common 
enterprise, they act as precursors and 
analogues of the new political institu- 
tions which we hope to see develop in 
this world, and which could lay a foun- 
dation for an ordered structure of the 
world as a whole, and lay at rest the 
intolerable specter of great war. They 
are at present a rather frail thing: they 
involve rather few people; they are far 
from world-wide; they are under con- 
stant threat of destruction by the na- 
tional governments; they are partial, 
transitory, and sometimes quite poor 
in resources; and when they come near 
to the quick of the security, power and 
sovereignty of the great states they 
seem very frail indeed. The two dis- 
parate discussions now under way in 
Geneva may or may not prosper and 
lead to the agreements toward which 
they are said to be aimed. But no one 
can follow their course without a sense 
of the limitation, in such worldly af- 
fairs, of the international communities 
of men of science. 
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NDEED, surveying the world in the 
I perspective of the last fifteen years, 
there is room both for despair and for 
hope. Many of the disasters which have 
threatened at one time or another have 
been limited or averted, and not least 
because the government of this country 
has often acted with courage and fore- 
sight, even in situations for which we 
as a nation had little prior schooling. 
It is not clear that the great enterprise 
of enriching the poor three-quarters of 
the world will, in fact, be carried out 
without great agony, and a great eclipse 
of freedom. In some parts of the com- 
munist world, limited freedom flickers 
fitfully, and we can hope, but cannot 
know, that it will grow and not be 
again extinguished. The armaments 
now in our hands, and those of our 
antagonists, are of a fearful, hardly 
comprehensible deadliness, and in some 
respects at least increasingly intractable 
to control. War poses a more macabre 
threat than has faced man in his his- 
tory. 

Thus we should welcome, despite a 
clear steadiness of purpose, all that is 
new and hopeful in the conduct of our 
affairs, and from all sources. This, I 
think, is what men have in mind who 
speak with weariness of the cold war. 
This cold war is not entirely, and in 
my view not even mainly, of our own 
making; it is probably not entirely, 
and not very largely, in our hands to 
unmake it. But there is one point, one 
further point, bearing on statecraft 
that we might well learn from the 
practice and style of the sciences. When 
we are in deep trouble with a problem 
in science, we talk about it; when we 
are in deep trouble we face it and 
worry about it. Almost all the great 
theoretical advances owe their origin 
to this rugged, merciless insistence that 
all was not well in some part of the 
house of science. It may seem that in 
things not directly affecting human life, 
but only our views of nature and our 
understanding, this is a far easier thing 
than in human and political problems; 
yet it still requires courage, for there 
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is a sense of gulf in knowing, in admit- 
ting that we are lost; and discoveries 
announce themselves in great fear. 


I believe that in one sense those who 
are weary of the cold war are right. The 
war is too serious, not only for the 
generals, but for the statesmen too, and 
in the end for all of us. It is too serious 
for the generals and the statesmen be- 
cause they must act on our behalf, and 
cannot talk to us. It is too serious for 
us, because, being ignorant and unsure, 
we are irresponsible. We need to ask 
hard questions about our lives, our 
ways, our actions, and our purposes. 
At best this can never be easy; this will 
as always take high courage. It will not 
be possible if we as a people cannot 
know what our situation is, know what 
we know and do not know, and begin 
to reassume as individuals the ines- 
capable human responsibility that 
comes from knowledge. I believe that 
it has been and is within the power of 
our government to help make free these 
great resources. This is the reason for 
governmental candor: that in coping 
with what could be the final acts of 
human history, we its citizens may 
know and think, suffer and act, and, as 
much as it is given to man, be free. 


The Mysterious Druze 
By ISRAEL T, NAAMANI 


OME EIGHTEEN villages in Galilee 
S and on the slopes of Mt. Carmel 
fly a strange flag on Israel’s independ- 
ence day and on other festive occasions. 
Its colors are red, yellow, blue and 
white, and in its center there is a 
Magen David, only the inhabitants of 
these villages call it Magen Shlomo, 
the Shield of Solomon. 

This is the flag of about 22,000 
Druze now living in Israel as an au- 
tonomous community. There are ap- 
proximately 250,000 of their core 
ligionists in the world, of whom some 
150,000 live in Syria and Lebanon, 
close to 50,000 are scattered through- 
out the United States, and the rest live 
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in small groups in Kazakhstan, Yugo- 
slavia and in several Balkan and Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. 

The Druze religion is a closely 
guarded secret. From available evidence 
it appears to be a modified version of 
Islam with strong Judaic and Christian 
nuances. Because of a long history of 
persecution and strife with adversaries, 
the Druze practiced concealment (ta- 
quiya), and the doctrine of dissimula- 
tion, whereby a believer is free to pro- 
fess publicly any other dogma or creed, 
if this leads to safety. 

Thus, for many centuries the Druze 
passed for Moslems. However, the 
moment they felt free of compulsion, as 
happened immediately after World 
War I, they insisted on separate po- 
litical entity and on autonomous in- 
stitutions. Dissimulation protected 
them against oppression by the Mos- 
lems and saved them from extinction. 

During Israel’s war of independence 
in 1948, the Druze communities in 
Palestine made common cause with the 
Jews against the Arabs, forming their 
own units and fighting bravely. Their 
courage and loyalty won high praise 
from the army commanders. In fact, 
many of the 150,000 Druze residing in 
Syria and Lebanon also were ready to 
cast their lot with the new Jewish state. 

Despite the mysterious nature of the 
Druze beliefs, there are some aspects of 
their religion that are now known— 
observances and celebrations, if not 
many of the doctrines. This is particu- 
larly true of the Druze in Israel where 
they are not so suspicious of their 
neighbors, and where they have com- 
plete freedom to exercise their fas- 
cinating customs. 

Arabic in language and in culture, 
the Druze claim as their progenitor 
Jethro the Midianite, father-in-law of 
Moses. The annual pilgrimage to Hit- 
tin in Lower Galilee, the reputed burial 
place of Jethro, is a highlight in their 
religious observance. In fact, their tra- 
dition asserts that during the pre-Mo- 
hammed period, they were known as 
Midianites. For a while—date uncertain 
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~—they had a small independent king- 
dom of their own—Alhira—in what is 
now Iraq. It lasted several centuries 
until destroyed by Persia. 

Tradition also credits the Midianites- 
Druze with the saving of Mohammed 
from death during a crucial battle the 
Prophet waged against his enemies. 
However, while accepting much of 
Mohammed’s creed, they could not see 
eye to eye with the Prophet’s successors. 
For a time they adhered to the beliefs 
of the Ismaili sect (headed in recent 
years by the Aga Khan). In the 11th 
century, however, they completely sep- 
arated from traditional Islam. 


KX’ THAT TIME there lived a caliph 
in Egypt by the name of Ali 
Mansur al-Hakim (996-1021). History 
claims that he was mentally unbal- 
anced. Some writers think that it was 
the atrocities he perpetrated against 
the Christians that brought about the 
Crusades. Among his strange policies 
was one to force Christians to work 
by night, rest by day, and carry large 
and heavy crosses to and from work. 
Jews were compelled to do likewise, 
but instead of a cross, they were made 
to carry a wooden calf. (To this day 
many Arabs believe that the Druze 
secretly worship a golden calf.) But the 
edict that provoked the Christians most 
was the one to destroy the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. 

Another and even less palatable pro- 
ject ascribed to this ruler, was to in- 
vite young maidens to a huge feast, 
followed by mass ravishment. The vic- 
tims would then be locked in an en- 
closure and left starving. 

During the last years of his reign, 
al-Hakim declared himself the incar- 
nation of the Deity, but he did not 
live long to enjoy his divine existence, 
since he was murdered in a conspiracy 
instigated by his own sister. 

Among those who accepted the 
divinity of al-Hakim was a Persian, 
Ismail al-Darazi. It was he who lent 
his name to a sect, which adopted in 
substance many of his beliefs. (The 
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term “Druzes” is incorrect, because 
it is derived from the Arabic plural 
“Druze.”) Al-Darazi held the doctrine 
that the Deity (Mowlana, Our Lord) 
may be incarnated in human form, and 
that al-Hakim was the 10th and last 
such incarnation. Because of the in- 
tense hatred the people felt toward al- 
Hakim, al-Darazi found few followers 
in Egypt. In fact, there were several 
attempts to assassinate him. He fled to 
Lebanon, where he was received by 
the mountaineers as an acknowledged 
leader. He lost his life in battle in 
1019, two years before the murder of 
Caliph al-Hakim. 

Al-Darazi was succeeded by al- 
Hamza, the real founder of the Druze 
religion. It was he who announced that 
al-Hakim had not died, but was alive 
and hidden in some kind of spiritual 
transcendence. Some day, al-Hamza 
proclaimed, al-Hakim will return to 
earth and bring redemption to the 
world. The bizarre whims and excesses 
of al-Hakim were interpreted by al- 
Hamza symbolically. It appears that 
al-Hakim is not worshipped by the 
Druze, but merely venerated. 

Al-Hamza himself came to be vener- 
ated by the Druze—to a lesser degree, 
though, than al-Hakim. He was called 
al-Hadi (the Messiah). One of al- 
Hamza’s disciples, Baha-al-Din, sent 
“epistles to Christians,” employing 
New Testament parables to convince 
them of the eternal truths of al-Hamza’s 
teachings. However, as a result of the 
persecutions this minority began to ex- 
perience, the Druze leaders promul- 
gated a new approach, that during al- 
Hakim’s “occultation,” or spiritual 
transcendence, no part of the Druze 
religion was to be revealed. Thus the 
“door was closed” in 1031. 

Since that time the Druze of Leba- 
non, Syria and Palestine had a turbu- 
lent history. Interestingly enough, the 
first known mention of the word Druze 
was by the famed Jewish explorer, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, c. 1170. In the 16th 
century they were made tributary to 
Turkey, but a hundred years or so later 
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they gained independence under their 


renowned King, Fakhr-al-Din, soon to- 


lose it again. 

In the 19th century they were in 
constant trouble with their Christian 
neighbors, the Maronites, leading to 
excesses in 1840 and 1860. France in- 
tervened and took over the protection 
of the Christians in that part of the 
world. After World War I, when 
France was entrusted with the League 
of Nations mandate over Lebanon and 
Syria, she encountered much diffi- 
culty in her dealings with the proud 
Druze, who sought to separate them- 
selves from both the Arabs and the 
French. 

During the Lebanese upheavals in 
the summer and in the fall of 1958, 
many of the Druze were among the 
rebels led by Jumblat. When some 
semblance of quiet was restored to the 
country, 400 of the Druze malcontents 
turned to their chief and asked for 
their pay. When the leader failed to 
satisfy their request, they moved into 
his grounds and fed on his provisions. 
Jumblat then decided to turn to the 
new government for financial assist- 
ance. (The author was unable to as- 
certain whether the request was 
granted. However, at this writing, most 
of Jumblat’s guests already have left.) 


HE RELIGIOUs tenets of the Druze 
are strictly Unitarian. In fact, they 
prefer to be called el-Moahideen, which 
is Arabic for Unitarian. While God, 
they believe, is composed of several 
principles — proceeding one from an- 
other and each incarnated in a suc- 
cession of select prophets—the Deity 
cannot be defined by any of the quali- 
ties belonging to created beings. This 
doctrine of the unity of God does not 
permit even the contemplation of any 
attribute residing in the Deity. 
Ineffable and without form, He was 
nevertheless self-revealing in successive 
incarnations—70 according to some, 10 
according to others—but the last, great- 
est and final revelation was through al- 
Hakim. Adam and Jesus seem to have 
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a preeminent position in this series of 
incarnations. Mohammed, strangely, is 
not included in the known group. 

Directly below al-Hakim is al- 
Hamza, who is the epitome of the Uni- 
versal Mind. Associated with al-Hamza 
are four other superior ministers rep- 
resenting the Universal Soul, the Uni- 
versal Word, the Preceder and the Fol- 
lower. There are also many spiritual 
beings of lower rank. 

As spokesman for al-Hakim, al- 
Hamza “united” the Druze from the 
“Pillars of Islam,” (including those of 
fasting and pilgrimage to Mecca), and 
in their place pronounced seven new 
precepts, which provide the moral sys- 
tem of the religion: 1) Veracity in deal- 
ings between one Druze and another; 
2) mutual protection; 3) renunciation 
of all other religions; 4) unreserved be- 
lief in the word of “Our Lord” (al- 
Hakim); 5) denunciation of the demon 
and those who live in error; 6) patience 
and contentment with one’s labor at 
all times; 7) recognition of the unity 
of God and absolute submission to His 
will. 

Predestination is a significant ele- 
ment in the Druze doctrine. Logically, 
prayer has no place in their scheme of 
things. In fact, prayer is looked upon 
as an impertinence, an attempt to in- 
terfere with God’s chosen path. 

Through al-Hakim, God made his 
final plea to mankind. For 26 years 
the “door was open,” but when it was 
“closed” (in 1031) it was shut forever. 
Druze, however, do not automatically 
inherit a “hereafter.” The souls of the 
righteous transmigrate successively into 
more perfect beings until they reach a 
stage of utter bliss, when they are “an- 
nihilated” into the Deity itself. The 
wicked are relegated to the bodies of 
beasts—sheep, goats, camels, dogs. 

Far Eastern influence also is evident 
in the belief that the souls of some 
virtuous Druze are transported to 
China, or Tibet. There they will be 
reborn, and return to be “absorbed” 
by al-Hakim, who will reappear and 
subjugate the world to his religion by 
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conquering first Mecca, then Jerusa- 
lem. 

Druze tenets enjoin abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco and ob- 
scenity. Compared with their status in 
other Oriental sects, women enjoy high 
esteem. The seven precepts of the re- 
ligion apply equally to both male and 
female. Women may be members of 
the “initiated,” or priestly group. Di- 
vorce proceedings may be started by 
either husband or wife. 


OLYGAMY is unknown among the 

Druze. The consent of the bride 
is required before “marriage negotia- 
tions” begin. Among the Druze in 
Israel, at least, the bride’s legal “‘age of 
consent” is eighteen. 

When a Druze decides whom he 
wants to marry, he discloses the name 
of the girl to his mother. She then pays 
an exploratory visit to the mother of 
the intended bride to ascertain recep- 
tivity. After two or three preliminary 
skirmishes, the women report to their 
respective husbands and the girl is 
notified of the young man’s intentions. 
If she has no objections, serious negoti- 
ations commence between the father of 
the groom and the father of the bride 
regarding dowry. Dowry means furnish- 
ing the home of the couple — rugs, 
utensils, furniture, etc. Everything is 
itemized. When this matter is settled, 
the Hakim, the religious functionary, 
is invited and a marriage contract is 
stipulated, witnessed by relatives from 
both camps. Once all conditions are 
met, the girl is asked publicly whether 
the whole thing meets with her ap- 
proval. If she says “yes,” the relatives 
shake hands on it. The Hakim then 
ties the hands of the bride into the 
hands of the groom with a kerchief, 
signifying engagement. 

The wedding ceremony takes place at 
a later date. In the interval, there are 
many occasions for festivity and gift- 
giving. On the wedding day, the women 
escort the bride to her new home. In 
the meantime, the bridegroom gets a 
ceremonious haircut at the barber shop 
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in the village square. While he under- 
goes the tonsorial ordeal, his friends go 
into a spirited Debka dance outside 
the shop. 

As soon as the barber finishes with 
him, the groom repairs to his new 
home. There he approaches his bride, 
awaiting him resplendent in her wed- 
ding gown. The groom lifts the veil 
covering her face, and gives her a bou- 
quet of flowers. When she accepts his 
offering, the groom comes out to an- 
nounce the good tidings that a new 
Druze marriage has been concluded. 


ee the Druze community is 
bound by the strongest ties of 
mutual protection, there are, neverthe- 
less, two distinct divisions in their 
society, the Aqils (the “‘initiated”) and 
the Jahils (the “uninitiated,” the ig- 
norant). The former, of course, is a 
more exclusive and much smaller 
group. The Agils are entrusted with 
the secrets of the faith and with the 
performance of the rituals. The Jahils 
have no religious functions to perform, 
except the seven precepts. They have 
no fasting, prayer, or worship. 

It is the Agils who study the sacred 
scriptures, Kitab el-Hikmet, the Book 
of Wisdom, and other works—all hand- 
written—on Thursday nights, which is 
the beginning of the period of rest for 
the community, extending into Friday 
afternoon. 

The meeting place of the Agils 
(Khalwa) is a secluded, unpretentious 
hall on a hill outside the village. Both 
men and women assemble in the same 
room, although the men are separated 
from the women by a screen. 

The food of the Agils is stored in 
special places, so that it is not defiled 
by unclean hands. It must be purchased 
with money honestly earned. Although 
the Aqils enjoy the prestige of their 
position, there is no real class distinc- 
tion among the Druze. Any uninitiated 
Jahil, man or woman, may become an 
Agil, if he or she submits to the laws 
of the society, swears (on pain of 
death) to keep the secrets of the group, 
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and undergoes a year or so of proba- 
tion. 

A Druze who once leaves the fold 
can never come back. Those who mar- 
ry outside the community—and this 
happens sometimes, especially in Is- 
rael—cannot return to it. All Druze, 
it appears, have some secret mark or 
password that can identify co-religionists 
anywhere in the world. 

The Druze of Israel were accorded 
the status of an autonomous com- 
munity, but there is much contact be- 
tween the sons of Jethro and the sons 
of Jacob. Druze serve in the Knesset, 
the Parliament of Israel. They parti- 
cipate in many agricultural gather- 
ings, youth conclaves, dance festivals, 
etc. 


tg of the increased opportu- 
nities for get-togethers, the Israelis 
have been able to learn much of the 
Druze customs, without trying to pry 
into the secrets of their religion. A 
writer of the daily Ha’aretz recently had 
the unique opportunity to get au- 
thentic information from Druze elders 
regarding their ceremonies, and to de- 
scribe them in a series of articles in 
his paper. Following are choice bits of 
Druze folklore condensed from the 
reportage of Shimon Tzabar: 

Once there was a Turkish governor 
in the land of the Druze. Mamduh 
was his name. He fell in love with the 
sister of the Druze chieftain, al-Atrash. 
Naturally, she would not marry out of 
the fold. The governor was furious and 
threatened annihilation of his stub- 
born subjects. The Druze preferred 
death to violation of their religion, so 
the elders sat down and composed a 
long war-song and forwarded it to the 
governor. 

Mamduh gathered an army of 18,000 
and marched on the Druze. The latter, 
however, ambushed the soldiers and 
defeated them decisively. The governor 
returned with a larger foryg, number- 
ing this time 25,000, but was defeated 
again. Mamduh then appealed to the 
Sultan, asserting that the Druze failed 
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to pay taxes and questioned the au- 
thority of the ruler. Al-Atrash and four- 
teen other leaders were ordered to 
Damascus for a report to the Sultan. 
As soon as the Druze arrived in the 
city, they were thrown into prison. 

It was during al-Atrash’s incarcer- 
ation that he composed the famous 
Book of the Druze Wars. How did he 
do it? He divided his followers into 
two groups and seated one to his right 
and the other to his left. He gave them 
paper and pens and recited to them 
the epic war-song. To the groups on 
the left he dictated all the lines that 
begin with the letter “A,” to the one on 
the right, all the lines that begin with 
letter “B,” etc. It took him five years 
to complete his composition. At the 
end of this period, the Sultan chanced 
to visit the prison. When the ruler 
saw al-Atrash, he was astounded. “What 
are you doing here, my friend?” he 
asked. The Druze told him the whole 
sordid story about Mamduh. The Sul- 
tan was so incensed that he ordered the 
immediate execution of the governor. 
He then invited al-Atrash to the royal 
palace, feted him for many days and 
then sent him back to the land of the 
Druze. Al-Atrash returned to his peo- 
ple carrying in one hand The Book of 
the Druze Wars and in the other an 
appointment to the office of governor. 

But, according to Tzabar, the hero 
exalted even above al-Atrash is Hamza 
Dervish, who could take iron bars and 
with bare hands bend them into brace- 
lets. With one blow of his sword, 
Hamza could split a saddled mule into 
two even parts. One day, his enemies 
tried to trick him and put iron pipes 
in the saddle. Hamza swung his sword 
but the mule remained whole. Said 
Hamza: “Wait a moment.” He went 
into his house, took out his father’s 
sword, brandished it and cut the mule 
into two even parts. 

How could Hamza Dervish kill 2,000 
people in one short battle? He would 
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thrust his spear and “thread” 500 men 
with such force that the weapon, driven 
into the ground after the hinge, could 
not be pulled out by human effort. 
The remaining 1500 would be so 
stunned by Hamza’s prowess that he 
would make short work of them with 
his father’s sword, in less time than it 
would take to count them. 


Hearing this tale, Tzabar showed 
signs of disbelief, but three elders 
hastened to assure the writer that they 
saw the performance with their own 
eyes. After such incontestible testimony, 
Tzabar “admitted” that he was quite 
convinced. 


Druze hospitality is of the warmest, 
though their customs do not allow them 
to eat with their guests. Hosts are 
anxious to serve their visitors with their 
very best. Those who shared in Druze 
festivities testify to the sumptuousness 
and delectability of the food. On spe- 
cial occasions, visiting dignitaries are 
served a whole lamb, stuffed with whole 
chickens, which in turn are stuffed 
with eggs, rice and spiced greens. A 
huge bowl of vegetable salad embel- 
lished with a dressing or sauce called 
teheena, made of caraway seeds in se- 
same oil gives zest to the meal. 


Instead of bread, Pita is served. It 
is prepared of flat-rolled, wafer-thin 
dough. Fashioned into a large circular 
pizza-like form, it remains soft after 
baking and one tears from it rather 
than break or cut it. Spiced drinks 
enhance the feast. 


The hosts later eat their own food 
in another room. To make up for the 
separate meals, the Druze usually more 
than compensate their guests with the 
spirited dances for which they are so 
much admired. The Debka is an ex- 
citing, fast-moving, exhilarating ex- 
perience in which all males are in- 
vited to join. Even those who merely 
watch it, find the performance most 
uplifting. 
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CAMP TEL YEHUDAH 


THE NATIONAL YOUNG JUDAEAN CAMP 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AGES 14-18 





















Located in Barryville, New York; 90 miles from New York City on 
Route 97, in the beautiful “camp country” of the Port Jervis area. 


Supported by Hadassah and the Zionist Organization of America 
through their Youth-Servicing Agency, the American Zionist Youth 
Commission. 


An exciting teen-age camp, where the Judaean approach to 
creative Jewish Zionist-centered goals is lived joyously and con- 
structively. 


For alert, Jewishly devoted boys and girls from across the country 
who want to deepen knowledge, pride and happiness in their Jew- 
ish peoplehood, in a wholesome exhilarating camp atmosphere. 


The program is a rich blend of play, study and work, guided by 
mature counsellors and outstanding Israeli youth leaders. Free- 
dom of expression is encouraged; leadership activity stimulated ; 
guided individual research and projects; Hebrew language study ; 
religious services; sports; arts and crafts; Israeli singing and 
dancing; hikes. 


Modern and spacious bungalows, fully equipped kosher kitchen, 
registered nurses and a doctor available. 


Two one-month sessions: July 1-July 28; July 31-August 27. 
Fee per session $215.00, plus $10.00 registration charge. Brochure available. 


Write or call 


NATIONAL YOUNG JUDAEA 
2 116 West 14 Street 


‘lif New York 11, New York 
YW) ORegon 5-1164 
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BERNARD WEISBERG, Camp Director 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
OF THE JEWISH AGENCY 


offers 
A ‘New Color Filmstrip 


on 


* BEIEZER BEN-YEHUDA 
“ Father of Modern Hebrew 


The First in ya seriés. of projected filmstrips on 


THE ARCHITECTS OF THE HEBREW RENAISSANCE 
These filmstrips are designed to bring to life 
the creative personalities who quickened and 
enriched the Jewish cultural heritage the world 
over and thus ‘brought about the rebirth of 
Hebrew language and literature. $6.00 





In preparation 
New Color Filmstrips on 
THEODOR ‘HERZL 
: and 
CHAIM NACHMAN BIALIK 











Prize Winning Filmstrip Series 
ISRAEL: THE LAND AND 
ITS PEOPLE - 


7 Filmstrips in Color 


. Introduction: This is Israel 
. Galilee 
. Haifa and the Emek 
. The Jordan Valley 
. Jerusalem and the Judean Hills 
. The Darom and the Negev 

Tel Aviv and the Coastal Plain 
“Excellent program material . 
graphed, intelligently edited . 
viewer an overall knowledge of Isarel, the 
land, its people and their work.” Film News 


Entire Series $42.00 
Individual Filmstrip $ 7.50 


NOONE Whore 


. well photo- 
will give the 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS 


A Pictorial Wall Newspaper for Schools, Clubs 
and the Home. Provides vivid, up-to-date verbal 
and pictorial descriptions of Israel and its 
people. A splendid publication, well printed 
with ample photographs and drawings—color- 
ful, educational, informative. 

Issued 7 times during the school year. 


Annual subscription $2.00 
(Special rates for bulk orders) 





THE HERZL PRESS 


anncunces the publication of 


THE ZIONIST IDEA 


A Historical Analysis and Reader 


Edited and with an Introduction and 
Biographical Notes 


By ARTHUR HERTZBERG 
Foreword by EMANUEL NEUMANN 


A monumental volume presenting the 
main lines of the Zionist debate and 
showing the emotional, intellectual, 
and social forces which gave rise to 
modern Zionism. 


Selections from the writings of: 


Rabbi Yehuda Alkalai, Rabbi Zvi Hirsch Kalisher, 
Moses Hess, Peretz Smolenskin, Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda, Moshe Leib Lilienblum, Leo Pinsker, 
Theodor Herzl, Max Nordau, Ahad Ha-Am, 
Hayyim Nachman Bialik, Micah Joseph Berdi- 
chevski, Joseph Hayyim Brenner, Jacob Klatz- 
kin, Nahman Syrkin, Ber Borochov, Aaron David 
Gordon, Berl Katznelson, Samuel Mohilever, 
Yehiel Michael Pines, Abraham Isaac. Kook, 
Samuel Hayyim Landau, Judah Leon Magnes, 
Martin Buber, Bernard Lazare, Edmond Fleg, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Richard J. H. Gottheil, Solo- 
mon Schechter, Louis D. Brandeis, Horace M. 
Kallen, Mordecai M. Kaplan, Meir Bar-Ilan, 
Viadimir Jabotinsky, Chaim Weizmann, Abba 
Hillel Silver, David Ben Gurion. 


Many selections appear here in Eng- 
lish for the first time. Each selection 
preceded by a biographical sketch. 


THE ZIONIST IDEA offers a new, 
vigorous and impartial appraisal of 
the Zionist movement, which places 
Zionism in its true historical and 
philosophical perspective. 


A joint publication of the Herzl Press 
and Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


638 pp. $7.50 
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